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furnishing the best thoughts of the ablest writers in the various departments 
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original articles, written expressly for its columns, and not reprinted from 
a daily paper. 

At the same time, the subscription peice will be reduced to THREE 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


OME delay has occurred in getting the Star Route cases before the 
proper tribunal at Washington. The President, it seems, is not 
satisfied with the way in which the cases against the Ring have been 
gotten up, and is determined to make haste slowly in the matter. As 


several Government prosecutions under Mr. Grant’s Administration: 


broke down because the evidence had not been sifted with sufficient 
care before its presentation, delay may be the wisest kind of haste. It 
will be enough if the Star Rome Ring are brought to punishment 
within a year after the first official disclosure of their peculations. Of 
course there is a disposition on the part of the criminals to charge that 
the weakness of the case for the prosecution furnishes the motive to 
delay. Throughout the proceedings, Gen. Brapy and his accomplices 
have shown this readiness to grasp at anything on which they could 
build a case against the prosecution. But the public have reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. GARFIELD and those whom he trusts are in good earnest 
in this matter. They mean to make this investigation thorough, at 
whatever sacrifice of political reputations. And if Mr. Brapy and his 
friends are able to show that they have received guilty support from any 
who have been high in power or in the confidence of the country, they 
will have, sooner or later, every opportunity to do so. Thus far, with 
the possible exception of Mr. Keys, no one on the Independent or Re- 
form side of the party has been lowered in public opinion by these dis- 
closures. All the indications point to damage to the Stalwarts and tothe 
Democrats from a thorough investigation. It is true that there is no 
evidence before the country on which an indictment can be framed 
against any individual outsidethe Ring. And there has been a disposition 
to exazgerate the evidential force of trifling circumstances, in order to 
bring home the guilt tosome public men. But it is not to be expected that 
this investigation will end without doing a good deal of damage to the repu- 
tation of public men who are not members of the Star Route Ring. That 
Ring could not have conducted its operations so long, and with such im- 
punity in the face of repeated exposure, unless it had enjoyed political pro- 
tection to an extent which has not been disclosed. Mr. GARFIELD ex- 
pressed his desire to have the investigation cut to the bottom. Like Mr. 
GRaNnT in the matter of the Whiskey Ring, he wishes to “let no guilty man 
escape.’’ But we are sure that he will not, like Mr. Grant, retract his 
order of severity because he finds some of his ‘friends ’’ implicated in 
the offence. And yet this is the charge made in some quarters. A 
Washington correspondent, professing to write in the interest of Mr. 
MacVeEacu and of severity to the Ring, declares that it isthe President 
and Mr. BiatneE who are tying the hands of the Attorney-General. As 
for Mr. BiainE, the public have begun to recognize that he is the wicked 
brownie who does all the bad things of this Administration. The 
President’s acts, we feel assured, will speak for him in this matter. 





Mr. SECRETARY WINDOm’s conversion to the cause of Civil Service 
Reform seems to be established. His experience of the pressure of appli- 
cations for office in his Department has satisfied him that we need 
better methods than those now current, and that in the interest of the 
heads of Departments, if not of the Country, a change is urgent. Zhe 
Times of New York recommends Mr. WinpDom to study the actual 
results of the reform as applied to the New York Custom House by Mr. 
MERRITT, and enumerates the gains to the country in a better class of 
e 





officials and a better spirit in the administration. This comes with a 
bad grace, right after Zhe Zimes’ exposure of the treatment which tra- 
vellers and their baggage receive at the hands of these model officials. 
And besides it does not cover the ground. The advocates of thereform 
do not profess to find its motive in the inferior quality of our Civil Ser- 
vice. They do not charge that it is worse than the service secured by 
private firms and corporations. If they did they might be confuted 
easily. The good record made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and the management of the New York Post Office by Mr. JAMEs, are 
evidence of what can be done by honest superiors to secure honest and 
capable agents in the absence of any other sort of Reform of the service. 
They say that they wish to have the service cease to be what it now is in 
party politics, viz., a tremendous engine to prevent the free choice of 
candidates within the party, and the free choice of elective officials be- 
tween the parties. On this point Zhe Zimes has nothing to say. It 
could say nothing in praise of Mr. MERRITT on this score without 
retracting the explicit charges it made against him during the struggle of 
last spring for the Republican nominations. Either Zhe Times is an 
unscrupulous slanderer—which we do not believe—or the competitive 
examination system which it advocates can be managed by such men as 
Collector MERRITT so as to defeat the chief end of Civil Service 
Reform. 





Mr. Knox, the Controller of the Currency, is one of the most capa- 
ble of our public officials. We have not been able to agree with many 
of his public utterances, but we respect his ability and his probity, and 
hope the Country may long enjoy hisservices. We therefore are pleased 
to find him engaged in an investigation into the nature of the operations 
of our banks which is novel and must prove useful. For two hundred 
and fifty years past, governments have been legislating for the regulation 
and restriction of credit money, but not one of them has ever taken 
the pains to ascertain the true nature of this engine of monetary power. 
They all have shown some knowledge of the nature of bank-notes ; 
but no law on the statute-book of any civilized country shows any ac- 
quaintance with the nature of that other species of credit money, which 
exists only in entries in bank-ledgers, although its nature has been ex- 
plained at much length by such economists as R. H. Patterson, H. 
D. Mac.Leop, H. C. Carey, and, above all, STEPHEN COLWELL, whose 
‘¢ Ways and Means of Payment ’”’ (Philadelphia, 1859), has never been 
surpassed by any later writer, if indeed it has been equalled by any. 
Mr. Knox, it is said, is investigating the operations of our banks, to 
ascertain exactly the basis on which their operations are conducted. 
In pursuing his researches he will find that while the paper-money of 
the banks is carefully restricted and guarded by law, they have the 
power to create credit-money of a more impalpable sort to any extent 
not forbidden by mere considerations of prudence, and that the extent 
to which they use this power is represented by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. He will find that while this. power is indispensable to the 
movements of business, and as necessary to modern business as are the ap- 
plications of electricity to modern civilization, that it is open to the 
largest abuses. At this moment, the free sale of banking credit in this 
shape is furnishing the means for hundreds of questionable or unsafe 
speculations, as it makes loans possible to such enterprises at rates far 
lower than they are entitled to. Some banks indeed seem to go upon 
the assumption that any sale of their credit is a remunerative one 
which gives them a return sufficient to insure them against loss by risky 
enterprises. What they sell costs them nothing but risk, and if paid 
so as to cover the risk they think they are getting a fair bargain. This 
may go on fora while, but a time will come when all the insurances 
against risk will be in the position of insurances against fire on the 
morning after the conflagration in New York half a century ago. They 
will be payable at once, and none of them paid. We will have a big 
bank and stock panic, involving New York, London and Paris exchanges 
in a common ruin. This all sound observers are now predicting for 
those cities of Europe, and the American symptoms are much the same. 


The issue between the Free Traders and the Protectionists in Ohio 
marks the change of attitude toward this question which is taking place 
in the Western States. Formerly it was difficult to get even the Repub- 
licans of such a State into any sort of harmony with the general policy 
of their party. In these days even the Democrats fear to pronounce 
against Protection. Not only in Ohio, but in Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
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nois and Minnesota Protection is the dominant sentiment; and Iowa 
and Wisconsin are falling into line. In the November election some 
Republicans dreaded the effect of carrying the Tariff issue into Indiana. 
But those who were better acquainted with the extent of manufacturing 
industry in that State, foresaw the success which would attend this 
movement. In Ohio the Protectionist Democrats are determined to 
resist Mr. FRANK Hurpb’s proposals to the utmost, and have already se- 
cured a candidate of their own way of thinking in Mr. BooxwatTer, 
a wealthy manufacturer of Springfield ; and the chances of his nomina- 
tion are said to be better than those of any other candidate. 





THERE are indications of a large secession from the Republican 
party of Virginia. A considerable portion of the party have made up 
their minds to join the Repudiation party, and the leader of this faction 
has accepted a nomination from the Repudiators as Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. It is now certain that these seceders will attempt to put in an 





appearance at the State Convention, called by the State Committee of the © 
_ and for aught that is known he may be the three hundred and first, and 


party, and the regular Republicans have abandoned the measures 
taken for their exclusion. But whether at the Convention or not, 
a good number of the Republican party seem about to slough off from 
the organization, and to abandon the principles of the party. We are 
glad to see that General WickHAM and Mr. JORGENSEN, with the 
majority of the State Committee, are standing true to their colors. 
The Old Dominion has been disgraced sufficiently since the war, by the 
conduct of the Democrats ofall factions. Mr. MAHONE and his Demo- 
crats are the more outspoken in their purpose to repudiate the State’s 
obligations ; but Mr. Jonnsron and the more respectable wing of the 
party cannot be acquitted of seeking a compromise with the Repudiat- 
ing tendency. There is one party in the State which has stood for 
public honesty throughout, but the effacement of the Republican party 
by this new movement would leave the State without this redeeming 
feature of her politics. 





AFTER four weeks of ineffectual voting at Albany, the Stalwart 
Republicans begin to see the hopelessness of their course, and it is said 
they are asking each other what they can save out of the wreck. At 
first they were disposed to offer to combine on Mr. ConkKLING and an 
Administration Senator, but a little thought must have shown them that 
this was not to be hoped. It is said that Mr. ArruuR, seeing the futil- 
ity of trying to re-elect either of the ex-Senators, is seeking to adjust 





matters in such a way as to secure the choice of a man of his own selec- | 
tion, and upon whom he can depend. Hence the new prominence of | 
, idle and lazy classes of the most degenerate and luxurious sections 


Mr. Crow.ey, who was Mr. ARTHUR’S candidate at the time when Mr. 
PLaTT was elected. In this, as in every other part of the struggle, Mr. 


_ of European society. 


ARTHUR appears in his true character as the real head of the machine in | 


that State. 


Mr. CoNKLING has been the autocrat, in whose interest the | 


machine was managed ; but Mr. ARTHUR was the engineer, whose hand | 
terly an exotic on our soil,—as exotic as is the class of idle young men 


was felt in every movement,—the negotiator who stipulated the terms 
of every bargain,—the power behind the political throne. When people 
felt indignant at his appearance in Albany, it was because they did not 


appreciate the man at his real worth. They did not realize the fact | 


that the chances of a hurried choice in a political convention had given 
the country a Vice-President whom no considerations of official dignity 
could keep away from such a struggle. They will not be surprised 
again by anything of this sort Mr. ARTHUR does. 





Each week of the balloting begins with great confidence that an 
election is to be made that week. 
nothing to record except that insignificant legislators have transferred 
a few votes from X to Y or from Y to Z. Mr. WHEELER and Mr. DEPEW 
lead the administration candidates, with some fifty votes each. The 
Democrats vote as they began, except that they have substituted Mr. 
CLARKSON N. Potter for Mr. Jacoss, on finding that the latter was in- 
eligible under the laws of the State. As the United States Senate has 
refused repeatedly to allow any State to define the qualifications of 
a Senator, the fear was an idle one; but Mr. PotTer is certainly the 
better candidate. 

We see no likelihood that Mr. DEpEew can be elected, and we think 
the choice would be a very unhappy one. His position as the counsel 
of the N. Y. Central Railroad gives his opponents the chance to refuse 
him their support as a friend of monopolies. -It is true that his record 
has been blameless in other respects, and his friends promise that he 
would give up his Railroad practice if elected Senator. But this does 
not cover the case. 


were inconsistent with any governmental control of them. 


But as it proceeds, there is | 


When the question of the State regulation of rail- |: 

seems aa “| in Canada. 
roads was before a legislative commission two years ago, Mr. DEPEW [Pot rere 
appeared as the attorney of those corporations, and took grounds which | spise Academies and similar agencies for the governmental patronage 


No one | But the fashion is not a very wise one, and we may hope 





supposes that Mr. DEpEw was merely uttering words which his clients | 


put into his mouth. He has given the country no reason to think that 
he has changed his mind since that date. He would go to the Senate 
pledged before the world to oppose any such legislation as that proposed 
by Mr. Reacan of Texas. Besides, although it is a hardship for a man 


to be excluded from a Senatorship because of a charge which has not | 


‘the naked eye makes them to differ. 


been proved, it will be unwise to elect Mr. Depew, and thus to put itin 
the power of a Democratic majority in the national Senate to throw 
him out on the strength of Mr. BRADLEY’s story. To vote against Mr. 
DEPeEw on this ground does not involve any doubt of his probity. On 
the other hand, no one will be, because of his election, more sure that 
he has acted honestly. If Mr. BraDLey’s story had been broken down 
in the investigation, the case would have been different. But the mat- 
ter stands just where it did, a question of veracity between two men of 
equally tainted reputation, and the case against any action which should 
assume Mr. Depew’s innocence and eligibility, is strengthened greatly 
by the Grand Jury’s indictment of Mr. Sessions for bribery. 


THE appearance of a comet in the northeastern sky has been a topic 
of general discussion this week. A comet is of no more inherent 
interest to us than any other star, but their rarity as objects visible to 
This particular visitor has not been 
identified as yet with any of the three hundred catalogued by astronomers, 


now first visible tohuman eyes. The world has got pretty well over 
its fear of such visitors, the failure of PLANTAMOUR’S comet to do the 
mischief which was promised in 1870, having inspired a general con- 
tempt for the whole class. Although of immense size, comets have but 
little substance, being, it would seem, nothing more than the chips and’ 
leavings which were discarded in the making of our system, or which, 
instead of settling down into proper connection with some orderly: 
planet, have chosen to be eccentric, and to keep running in and out 
through space as privileged characters. As they move generally in 
parabolic orbits, it is somewhat strange that they ever manage to get 
back to the sun after once making their tour; for the parabola 
is not, like the circle and the ellipse, a complete and rounded curve. 
But, perhaps the new mathematics, with its 2 dimensions of space , 
makes this clear. 





Mr. BERGH’S crusades in favor of his clients the animals do not always 
commend themselves to the better judgment of his countrymen. But 
there will be general regret that he failed to put a stop to the pigeon- 
shooting matches at Coney Island. This watering place, like 
most of its kind, has been suffering from the unseasonable 
weather of the fore-summer. To bring visitors some kind of 
special attraction must be found; and it is not creditable to the 
public upon whose patronage they counted, that this choice was 
made. Pigeon-shooting is a European barbarity invented by the 


It requires indeed skill in the use of the rifle, but 
it involves wholesale torture of innocent birds, and their useless slaugh- 
ter under circumstances which must prove more hardening to the heart 
than any ordinary sportsmanship. This cruel and lazy amusement is ut- 


who affect to patronize it. And yet multitudes of both sexes attended 
the display, and the newspapers gave their columns to reports of the skill 
shown by these elegant butchers, as though it were as innocent asa 
lawn tennis tournament. These same papers are constantly taking the 
moral and religious interests of the community under their care, and 
giving the ministers free lectures on the art of soul-saving. 


We hear once more that Lord Lorne is about to return from Can- 
ada,—that his Princess cannot endure the colonists, and does not mean to 
go back, and so forth. We do not give these rumorsany credit. Lord 
LORNE is far less likely to be recalled, since the Liberals are in power, 
and his management of Canadian affairs has been fairly successful. It 
is true that he has won no such popularity as did his predecessor, Lord 
DuFrFeERIN, and that his attempt to transplant the usages of the English 
court to the Democratic soil of Canada has been a signal failure. But 
Lord DurFerIN is a man of rare gifts—an Irishman with the blood of the 
SHERIDANS in his veins, and much of their half-blarneying humor in his 
head. He knew how to make the Canadians believe in themselves, and 
to feel that Canada was the ‘‘ making ’’ of:a great country. The Camp- 
BELLS have no such gifts; they are more Lowland than Celtic in their 
character. They have integrity, directness, common sense, but they are 
cold and narrow, with tendencies to hardness and selfishness. They 
have never inspired affection, nor, outside their dependents, enthusiasm. 
Lord Lorne’s strong point has been his devotion to literature. With 
but a scanty gift of poetry, he passes for a man of letters; and he has 
set himself to do what is possible for the promotion of literary culture 
To this end he is laboring to establish an Academy after 
It is the fashion—set by Lord MacauLay—to de- 





of literature. 
that the Canadian Academy will remain as a lasting and useful monu- 
ment of Lord Lorne’s rule in Canada 





THE Canadians are discussing the award secured in redress of the 


Fortune Bay outrages, and,are asking whether England or New-. 
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foundland is to pay the £15,000 which has been handed over to our 
Government. We have no doubt that Newfoundland will have to pay 


it. Of course it may seem hard to assess her for damages with regard | 


to whose payment she had no voice. But then she is a colony, under 
colonial tutelage, and not entitled toany opinion of her own. She has 
the advantage of being a colony. We could not blockade her ports or 
seize her fishing fleet. We had to make our complaint in Downing 
Street and ask redress there. And with the advantages she must take 
the drawbacks. She must see the mother country do business for her 
in all diplomatic transactions, without looking to be consulted. And 
she must pay her fine and make no faces. For a weak colony like 
Newfoundland, this may be advantageous. But the law is just the 
same for Canada, however she may dislike it. ‘‘ The silken rein of 
the imperial connection,’’ as it is called by those who love it best, 
means colonial tutelage for the Dominion as well as for the dull, misty 
island which refuses to be part of the Dominion. It is. by the conde- 
scension of an English Minister that Canada is taken into council in 
the settlement of the Fisheries question ; and if English interests sug- 
gested concessions to America which Canada misliked, they would be 
made in spite of her opposition. The British connection fastens the 
Dominion to the politics and the interests of a system, with which she 
has little or nothing in common. 





It is reported that Mr. GLADSTONE means to ask ‘‘urgency”’ for the 
Land Bill; i. e. that each of the thousand amendments to itssix thousand 
lines be voted without debate, and the bill hurried on to its final pas- 
sage. As urgency cannot be voted without the support of a majority of 
the Tories, there islittle likelihood that Mr. GLADSTONE will make such 
a request, and none at all that it will be granted if he make it. Not 
only the Tories would refuse to support the demand, the whole Irish 
delegation—Tories, Liberals, Home Rulers and Land Leaguers—would 
unite in opposing it. The first want some farther concessions to the 
landlord interest ; the rest want amendments in favor of the tenants suf- 
ficient to balance the concessions already made to the landlords in the 
matter of compensation. The Government, in order to conciliate the 
House of Lords, have adopted several amendments of this latter sort, 
and have thereby weakened their own position. The Liberals who 
represent Ulster constituencies have been arrayed by these against the 
measure as it now stands, and are indisposed to support it on the final 
passage. We are told, it is true, that there is more show than reality of 
opposition from this quarter, and that the show is in deference to the 
feelings of their constituents. | Which is the same as saying that the 
feeling of Ulster, the loyal and Protestant province, has been turned 
against Mr. GLADSTONE’S reform, and its representatives have to give 
way to that feeling. Being mostly English and Scotch liberals, the UI- 
ster members possibly do not feel very strongly in the matter. But they 
know how the Northern Irish farmer feels, and that they cannot depend 
on a re-election unless they make Mr. GLADSTONE feel that every class 
of Irish tenants is dissatisfied with his proposal. 





THE curious revolution in Spanish politics, which took place some 
months ago, and which substituted a more liberal ministry for the party 
of reaction, seems to prosper. The new ministry have the support of 
the constituencies, and are bringing the affairs of the kingdom to a more 
tolerable situation. Since the adoption of the measure providing for 
the gradual extinction of slavery in the colonies, the question of Protec- 
tion or Free Trade has come into prominence in Spanish politics. Mad- 
rid seems to be the chief centre of Free Trade influence and sentiment, 
being situated in a province which is interested much more in agriculture 
and cattle grazing than in manufactures. Besides, the west of the 
kingdom has long profited by the sort of ‘‘ Free Trade’’ in British 
goods which is carried on through Portugal and Gibraltar. It is in the 
east, in Valencia and Catalonia, that the Protectionist feeling is strongest. 
The Catalans are the Yankees of the peninsula, a wide-awake practical 
people, largely interested in manufactures. The Minister of Commerce 
in a Spanish Ministry is more often a Catalan than a native of any other 
province. The kingdom has long been regarded as a persistently Pro- 
tectionist country ; and it it is not likely to abandon this national tradi- 
tion at a time when the rest of Europe are giving their adherence to it. 





THE negotiations for a new treaty of commerce between France and 
England have only resulted in showing the existence of irreconcilable 
difference between the two countries. England asks that the new 
treaty be a revision of that of 1860. France insists on starting from 
the general tariff, recently adopted by the Corps Legislahf. And 
neither party will yield on this point to the other. The English dread 
the operation of the new tariff, because its duties are specific, while 
those of the treaty were mainly ad valorem. England, both in her 
governmental practice and in the teachings of her economists, has 











favored specific duties as the better method ; but she knows that a duty 
meant to be protective is far more effective when specific. Hence her | 
insistance on a basis for negotiations different. from that proposed by 


France. As the English House of Commons has adopted a resolution 
against a commercial treaty on the basis of the new French tariff, the 
English commissioners could do nothing but withdraw from the con- 
ference and await further instructions from their own Government. As 
the negotiations promise to be prolonged, the French Ministry have 
introduced into the Chamber of Deputies a bill extending for three 
months longer the operation of the Treaty of 1860. This is the only 


sign, thus far, of a disposition to come to terms with England; and 


even this measure is by no means certain to pass the Senate. 





THE newsmongers of the Atlantic telegraph have seen fit to send us 
a long lecture from Zhe Times of London, on the enormities of the 
International Monetary Conference. Zhe Times is grieved to find that 
unsound doctrines as to the relation of governments to money and the 
powers of Government for its regulation are ventilated in the Confer- 
ence, with no contradiction from the English delegates, and with 
manifest approval from the representative of India. It repeats the com- 
mon assertions of English economists, that Governments have no func- 
tions as regards money, except to stamp it with the marks which indi- 
cate the weight and fineness of the coin. Did the English Government 
exercise no other function when Lord LivERPooL’s ministry demonetized 
silver? Did the German and Scandinavian Governments exercise no 
other when they followed English example? Zhe Times is quite right 
in rejecting the doctrine that Governments are omnipotent in the mat- 
ter of determining the purchasing power of gold or silver, or their re- 
lations of value. But it should have the sense to perceive that Govern- 
ment action in the monetization or demonetization of the precious 
metals is one of the most important elements in regulating the demand 
for either, and thus fixing their market price. Germany certainly 
helped to force down the price of silver by expelling that metal from 
her circulation ; and the restoration of the metal to our own coinage has 
helped greatly to its recovery in value in recent years. It is this which 
has relieved East Indian finance from those serious embarrassments 
which a few years ago caused the Zhe Zimes to expressa hope that Mr. 
WELsn’s successor in London would be a man fitted to persuade Eng- 
lish statesmen of the wisdom of bi-metallism. We can wait for the re- 
conversion of the Zhe Times by the logic of facts. And this change 
will come all the sooner, if America will but let go the burden she is 
holding up from the shoulders of the nations of Europe. 





FRANCE is increasing her responsibilities on the South side of the 
Mediterranean at a time when she is finding it hard enough to control 
what she already had. The insurrection of the native tribes in the 
Oran district of Algeria is one of the most serious France has encoun- 
tered for many years, and there has been a signal display of incapacity 
in the military and civil officials who have been entrusted with the work 
of its suppression. This is the reason for the removal of M. ALBERT 
GREvy, a near kinsman of the French President, .from the Governorship 
of the province. M. Grevy has been far from a good Governor, and 
nothing but his influence with the President has prevented his removal 
a year ago, when his relations to French commercial and mining com- 
panies in Algeria began to be understood. It was he who at the in- 
stance of these companies laid the train which led to the annexation of 
Tunis. But his failures in Algeria have worn out the public patience, 
and he is recalled'to France. 





Iraty is laboring to escape out of the quagmire of irredeemable 
paper money, in which she has been plunged ever since the unity of the 
country under VicroR EMMANUEL was effected. She is trying to bor- 
row in foreign bourses the sum needed for the conversion of her paper 
into government bonds ; and there is every reason to expect that in the 
present condition of the money market she will be successful. Her 
bonds are certainly much better security than are the stocks of the innu- 
merable speculations which are finding favor on everyexchange. There 
can be little doubt that American example has had much to do with the 
purpose of Italy to resume specie payments. But if she were acquainted 
more exactly with the unpleasant features of the process as carried 
through in America—with the pitiable sufferings of men who had bor- 
rowed at fifty or seventy-five cents on the dollar, but had to pay one 
hundred, and with the consequent spread of discontent and wild mone- 
tary theories—she might have hesitated before making the attempt, to 
ask what could be done to prevent such hardships and mischief. The 
only way of escape we can think of would be for Italy to accept the de- 
preciation of her monetary standard, taking the ra at its actual 
and not its nominal value in gold, and issuing a new coinage at the new 
standard. This she could substitute for her irredeemable paper, without 
changing the terms of every outstanding contract in favor of the seller 
or the lender. And if the new Zra would not be a historic continua- 
tion of the old, but would represent by its very name a historic break 
from a former monetary system, the same might be said of the French 
kivre, and the English pound. VS eS , 
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REPUBLICANS AND REPUDIATORS. 


E are satisfied that the leaders of the Republican party are not 
W aware of the very serious danger which the organization is 
now encountering. There have been plenty of indications during the 
past few years that there are new demands made on the party, and that 
it must either comply with these or forfeit the support of a large portion 
of the rising generation of voters. Every year is adding to the number of 
those who know nothing of that heroic age of Republicanism, in which its 
first victories were won, who recollect indeed the years of suspense and 
anguish which made up the civil war, but who demand of the party that it 
shall justify itself and its claims to power not by the deeds of 1854-60 or 
those of 1861-65, but by its attitude towards the questions of to-day. 

The discontent which animates these voters is not merely diffused 
through large masses of voters; it is focussed energetically at points 
where its criticisms make themselves felt as a power in the land. It 
began to be felt in the somewhat futile efforts of the ‘‘ young scratchers,”’ 
who put in peril Mr. CorNELL’s election as Governor of New York. 
It showed itself with a more decisive energy in the struggle of last 
year for the Republican nomination to the Presidency. The public 
may not know, but the politicians know that it forced the break from 
Boss rule in the New York and Pennsylvania delegations at Chicago, 
and that it suggested and effected the breaks from other candidates to 
Mr. GarFIELDas fast as the nomination of each was shown to be impossible. 
The public may not know, but the politicians know that it threw itself into 
the work of the campaign, and secured the change from such effete is- 
sues as lost the Republicans Maine, to live issues such as won them 
Indiana. The public may not know, but the politicians know, that it 
organized the defeat of Mr. OLIVER in Pennsylvania, and thus made 
possible that of Mr. ConKLING in New York ; and that it has aroused such 
opposition to the rule of the machine in this State, that even the Stalwarts 
do not dare to claim more than a few counties as still under their rule. 

This new element has the future in its hands. It has shown that it 
can strike as easily as speak, and that it wastes no blows. It is heartily 
loyal to the principles of the Republican party. It believes in univer- 
sal liberty, in strict public honesty, and in a vigorous national gov- 
ernment; and it accepts all the corollaries of these three great princi- 
ples. But it does not believe that these principles are bound to perish 
with any organization, and it is not satisfied with that which now repre- 
sents them. Its loyalty to the Republican party is adissatisfied loyalty. 
It has given warnings enough that there are limits to its patience. And 
to-day it stands expectant, asking the recognized leaders of the party in 
what direction they mean to steer it. 

Since the beginning of the present Administration, this aggressive 
but critical element of the party has had little reason for satisfaction 
with the course events have taken. It can see no evidence ofan honest 
purpose to reform the civil service of the country. Of reforms after 
the Turkish fashion, of personal vengeance upon individuals whom our 
system and methods led into temptation, we have had a fair amount. 
But of attempts to bring up the system itself to the level it occupies in 
civilized countries, and to destroy its baleful efficiency as a political 
engine, there is hardly a trace. Nothing has been done, even, to give 
effect to the very small amount of promise contained in the national 
platform, and in the candidate’s letters of acceptance. 

On another point the record of the party and its leaders has been 
still more unsatisfactory. The attitude of the Republican party on 
questions of public credit has been the most honorable and creditable 
part of its later record. In spite of the weakness shown by individual 
States and individual statesmen, the dominant purpose of the party has 
been the honest discharge of every public obligation, whether State, 
National or Municipal. In localities where Repudiating principles 
were in the ascendant, the Republican party has stood for honesty. It 
played a most honorable part in effecting Resumption of the State debt 
of Tennessee, although by supporting that measure it helped to remove 
the apple of discord which had divided its antagonists into hostile camps, 
and which thus had opened to itself the way to power. It is this part 


of the party’s record which has constituted its best claim to be regarded 
as competent to deal with living questions in a right spirit. 

But even before the Presidential election there were rumors of a 
purpose to abandon this honorable course, in the supposed interest of 
the party. There were rumors of negotiations with the leaders of the 








Repudiating power in Virginia, and the claims of one Republican can- 
didate were urged on the ground that he could command the support of 
Mr. Manone and his followers, and thus bring Virginia into the Repub- 
lican camp. But little weight was attached to this talk at the time ; but 
since the election the matter has become much more serious. It is 
known that three Republicans, none of them members of Congress, but 
one of them a man who had filled that and much higher positions, were 
for weeks in confidential correspondence with Mr. MaHong, to secure 
his codperation in the organization of the Senate. We cannot say what 
sort of credentials these emissaries bore. At any rate they seem to have 
represented the Republican side of the Senate, and to have been em- 
powered to give Mr. MAHONE such assurances as induced him to 
abandon the Democratic party with which he had always acted, and to 
cast his vote with its enemies. How well the Republicans had been 
represented by the three negotiators was seen in the substantial unanim- 
ity with which they supported the candidacy of two of Mr. MAHONE’s 
friends for Senate offices. From first to last, the whole transaction was 
a political dicker, which was disgraceful to the party and to every 
Senator who took a hand it. 

Had Mr. Manone been simply a Democrat, the transaction would 
have been both disgraceful and perilous. But in view of what Mr. 
MauONE is in the politics of his State, the disgrace and peril are indefin- 
itely greater. Mr. Manone has divided the Democratic party in 
Virginia on the issue of repudiating a part of the debt of the State. His 
opponents differ from him, first and foremost, in favoring a heavier 
taxation of the State and a more generous treatment of her creditors. 
It may be that they are only less repudiating in their proposals for a 
settlement than Mr. Manone is. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the plan which they offer is one which has thesanction ofsuch a finan- 
cier as Hon. Hucu McCuttocn, if it did not originate with him, while 
no one outside of the State has ever given his approval to the RIDDLE- 
BERGER Bill which Mr. MAHONE offers as his ultimatum. Let us put the case 
as well as his friends can askit to be put. Hes at least more of a Repu- 
diator than the other Democrats ; he proposes a less honest treatment of the 
State’s creditors ; he appeals to the cupidity of those who want lighter taxes- 
And on this statement of the facts what shall we say of Senators who 
throw the whole moral weight of the Republican party into his scale, and 
are now urging the President to extend to him every sort of support. 

With Mr. GarFIELD it rests to undo much of the mischief which 
has been done by this bargaining with Mr. MaHone. He can save the 
credit of the Republican party by giving his moral support and counten- 
ance to General WickiiAM, Mr. JORGENSEN, and those other Republi- 
cans who are intent upon preserving the integrity of the party in Vir- 
ginia, and who refuse to make it the tail of Mr. Manone’s kite. He 
needs only to speak the word, and the plan to give the little Repudiating 
faction the control of the State Government by adding three Republican 
votes to each Repudiator’s vote will be at anend. This he can do, for 
this he will be responsible if he does not do it. But one thing he can 
not do. He can not carry a united Republican party into a career 
which involves even the remotest complicity with the shameless dishon- 
esty of Mr. Manone and his Virginia “ Liberals.’’ 








REPUBLICAN NEW DEPARTURE IN PHILADELPHIA: 


T is not an over statement of the case to say that for ten years the 
Government of the Republican party in Philadelphia has been des- 
potic, vicious, destructive of the morale of the organization and against 
the popular interests. The party machinery, under control of the worst 
elements, has been employed, in many cases, without decency or mercy 
by bad men to maintain a bad supremacy. There was no incentive to 
do right when it paid better and was entirely safe todowrong. Repub- 
licans of character, who helped to make the party and who continued 
to support it with purse, vote and public speech, stood back and allowed 
the traffickers to work the party as a mine for their personal aggrandize- 
ment. They absented themselves from the primaries or turned out in 
such slender force as to be easily overwhelmed in the balloting, elimi- 
nated in the count, or denied representation in the convention by the 
convenient committee on contests, to ‘secure which committee there was 
ever a suspicious contention. 
The people knew that they were frequently wronged—often they 
were mockingly cheated before their faces—but they listened to 
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appeals to trust ‘‘the party ’’ just once more, ‘‘ the party’’ being the 
men who had cheated and defied them. Occasionally the election of 
a Democrat was entered on the record as a protest, but that made no 
great impression on the managers of the party. There was great dis- 
satisfaction in the party because of the prostitution of the organization, 
and this feeling broke out in open revolt when it became apparent that 
there was no appeal ‘‘within the party’’ against ‘‘the slate’’ as an 
established institution. The active managers refused to be warned in 
1877 by the election of a Democratic City Controller by 1962 and 
District Attorney by 991 majority, when a Republican Mayor and City 
Solicitor were chosen by 7,000 majority. They awoke to some appre-. 
ciation of the situation when, three years later, at the time of a Presi- 
dential election, they again lost the Controllership by over 13,000 
majority when a Republican District Attorney and the Presidental 
electors went through by more than 20,000. By this time it was pain- 
fully apparent to the leaders that something must be done.. 

There was a demand for the revision of the party rules, to which the 
managers were glad to accede, confident that, if they did not make, they 
would interpret and administer the new rules to their liking. A con- 
vention strongly made up of the reform element and the professional 
politicians, adopted a code of rules which has just gone into operation. 
Thanks to the well directed efforts of a few earnest and intelligent men 
who championed the cause of reform, the newrules are a great improve- 
ment on the old. They make radical changes in the party government 
and mark a long stride toward the emancipation of the party from 
the rule of its evil influences. No such concession to the popular 
will has ever before been made in Philadelphia. If the masses take 


hold in earnest it will be a rebuilding from the bottom and they can | 


make the superstructure what they please. 

This unequalled opportunity is the first fruit of a revolution which 
has swept away all the old forms and conditions. The occasion invites 
the party to take a fresh start on a new basis which recognizes the pop- 
ular sovereignty. The first step is the formation of division associa- 
tions on the third Tuesday of June of each year, so that once in every 
twelvemonth the party may look to its local roots. Each of these 689 
associations elects a Board of Registering Officers, to which no officer 
of the National, State, or Municipal Government or of any department 
thereof is eligible. Where there are rival Associations and Registering 
Boards in a division, the contest is settled by the Ward Executive Com- 
mittee. If the rival associations shall have been organized on the same 
evening under the rules the more numerous shall be recognized as regu- 
lar. ‘If only one Association was organized as provided for by the 
rules that one shall be the regular association.’’ Where voters take any 
interest in party affairs it will be very difficult for the schemers to over- 
come them, but the start is not all that was to be desired. While in 
some divisions the reformers came out strongly a week ago last Monday 
evening, in one division electing to the Registering Board so excellent 
a citizen as the Hon. John Welsh, ex-Minister to the Court of St. James, 
who has since declined because of his years, in many divisions there 
would have been no association formed if the ‘‘ workers’’ had not under- 
taken the task. A week later, at the election of two Ward Executive 
Committees the showing was not much better. 

There are prompt complaints of insufficient notice, but the event 
had been freely discussed and formally announced in nearly all of the 
daily newspapers of the city, so that ignorance could not well be 
pleaded in extenuation of delinquency. It is to be hoped that the new 
weapon of defence will be more largely employed when Republicans 
shall have become more familiar with it. The Registering Officers are 
to enter in a book the names and residences of all Union Republican 
voters known to them in their respective divisions, and it is their further 
duty to sit on the Tuesday next preceding each primary election, 
from six to nine o’clock P. M., to add the names of all persons claiming 
the right to vote, ‘‘and no name shall be added after said meeting.”’ 

The convention escaped a rock of destruction when it came to the 
qualification of a Republican voter. A large element insisted upon a 
pledge to support the ticket at the next election. The better sense of 
the majority framed a more liberal and politic test. If the question of 
qualification arises it is sufficient that the voter shall have supported the 
Republican ticket ‘‘ for National or State officers at the preceding 
National or State election,’’ a requirement which is not unfairand admits 
a large body of men who would not pledge themselves to support a ticket 








before they had submitted it to the test of conscience. Two vouchers 
satisfy a-challenge. A new and not very valuable feature is, notice by 
postal card to each Republican voter in the division of the primary 
election to be held on the third Tuesday in September and the second 
Monday in January. The rule does not say how long or how short the 
notice is to be, and a cunning man at the head of a Division Associa- 
tion might easily regulate that to mislead. The provision is not impor- 
tant, either for what it commands or for what it omits, since the primary 
election is always matter of notoriety. 

One of the best of the new rules, and that which if strictly enforced 
will contribute largely to honest primaries, disqualifies office holders to 
act as election officers, and makes any officer ineligible to serve two con- 
secutive years. The necessity of getting the office holders on the out- 
side and the people on the inside has long been recognized as a condition 
precedent to fair play at the primaries or any radical reform in party 
management. But the office holders refused to be put out and nothing 
short of an absolute prohibition promised relief. Even now the reform will 
not be great if the people stand back and allow the office holders to do by 
proxy of their clients what the party law forbids them to do in person. 

In place of the old City Executive Committee, which did so much 
to make party management offensive, there is to be a Campaign Com- 
mittee, composed of two members from each ward, one of whom shall 
not be an office holder, elected by the Ward Executive Committee. A 
member of this committee may not be a candidate for any City or 
County office during his membership, but all candidates except judicial 
and magisterial shall be iso facto members of the Committee during 
their candidacy. There will be no more of the old-time struggle to 
secure the committee on contests, that strong voting in committee may 
pack the convention and defeat the popular will. The delegates are to 
be commissioned by their divisions, and that certificate shall be conclu- 
sive. Any contests which may arise must be settled in the division at 
the time and place of election—a very wholesome departure from the 
old method which placed all the candidates in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous men, for them to juggle with. 

There was a loud demand in the party and in the convention to 
revise the rules for the exclusion of office holders from conventions, but 
this sentiment did not prevail. It therefore remains for Republicans 
desirous of accomplishing the best things for the party to exert them- 
selves at the commencement. If they are careful to perform all their 
duties and avail themselves of all their privileges under the new rules, 
they will elect such delegates as will speak for them in conventions and 
whose deliberations will result in the selection of the best men. 

Other changes, in themselves of minor importance, but all contribut- 
ing to the better ordering of the party’s affairs, have been made and are 
now in operation. Though the new code does not embody all that the 
friends of reform proposed, it makes law of demands which five years 
ago were scouted as the impossible fancies of dreamers. The time had 
come when the people would no longer be put off with promises nor 
overridden with arrogance. They spoke their will through the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, to whichthey were determined to delegate all 
necessary powers, in total exclusion of any ‘‘ regular’’ organization, if 
they found reform within the old lines to be impossible. It was a wise 
party which listened to the admonition. If enforced in spirit as well as 
in letter, the new rules will lift the party management out of the mire into 
which it had fallen and place it upon an eminence of honesty and dig- 
nity, where all men may see its operation and the best Republican shall 
not be ashamed of it. The people must look to their own. The politi- 
cians will not be unmindful of their duty to themselves—they never 
are; and in this they set an example well worthy of emulation. If this 
experiment shall fail there will beso great an increase of independent 
voting in Philadelphia that party rules will be of less moment than now, 
for in the hundred thousand Republicans of Philadelphia there is a large 
preponderance of manliness, intelligence and virtue. 

Happily, the new rules are fortified by ‘‘an act to prevent bribery 
and fraud at nominating elections, nominating conventions, in return- 
ing boards, county or executive committees and at election of delegates 
to nominating conventions in the several counties in this common- 
wealth,’’ passed at the recent session of the Legislature and approved 
by the Governor the day before adjournment. The bill attracted little 
attention while it was on its passage, or many of its inequalities might 
have been removed. It is, however, another step in the right direction, 
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and recognizes the essential principle that party elections and nomina- 
ting machinery come properly under State regulation. 

Between the Act of Assembly and the new rules the Republican 
party has the best opportunity it has had in its history to put down the 
enemies in its own household and conduct itself so that it shall be worthy 
of the respect and confidence of all good citizens. The frame work 
of law is fair. The people must put into it whatever of wholesome 
moving life it is to have. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE COMET. 


CIENCE is evidently not a strong point of the American press. 
No new subject of recent date has been so thoroughly talked about 
in the newspapers as the Comet which has so lately made its appear- 
ance. Not even the very best of the papers have much of value to 
say, and the majority attempt to make up for depth of learning on the 
subject by treating it facetiously, and generally with an allusion to Mr. 
Conkling and Mr. Platt, or else by flings at the knowledge of the 
Astronomers. As the Springfield Repudiican says, ‘‘the thin veneer of 
civilization peels off pretty rapidly under the presence of a comet. Theo- 
retically, actually, by study, by observation, by tradition, by essay, trea- 
tise and manual, one comet is much like another, and all are of no con- 
sequence, of nodanger, of no influence,—negative, nebulous nothings.”’ 
Even the efudiican has its fling at the astronomers and says, 
‘‘Astronomy has made great progress, doubtless, but astronomy is still a 
good deal like fishing ; you can order your tackle easier than you can 
get a bite,and having invented the spectroscope 18 years ago or so, 
and made ready to spy the ‘comet’s congregated fires,’ the astrono- 
mer—several hundreds of him—has been waiting ever since to bag 
his comet, to map its lines and draw its spectra, to learn if its light 
sprang from gas or cosmic dust, nebulous mist or whirling meteors.’’ 
The staid New York Lvening Post treats the comet lightly, saying 
‘“¢ Perhaps light treatment of the subject is the easier and safer. The 
unprofessional mind is apt to lose its balance in view of the serious 
suggestions of the comet. If it is an entirely new one, the spaces 
which it has traversed, the comparative eternities which its past career 
represents and its future course foreshadows, far transcend any concep- 
tion of which thought is capable. The passage from the humorous to 
the rhetorical is as easy in such a case as is the passage from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous in others; and rhetoric is so adequate to the 
theme as to seem cheap and flimsy.’’ The most startling statement, though, 
is that of the Knoxville, Tenn., Chronicle, which is as follows: ‘It is 
best to repent and make a square confession. 
upon us like a thief in the night, and found most of the press unpre- 
pared ; still there is ample time for a sort of death-bed repentance 
which is all that is left now.’’ 
But the Z7zdune also treats the subject seriously, and says :—‘‘ As a 


near approach, a comet is not likely to be a conspicuous success. 
from the popular curiosity concerning the comet, and the stimulus 
which may thus be indirectly given to astronomical studies generally, 
the appearance of any large comet is a matter of considerable scientific 
interest. Little is known about the nature of these visitors. No theory, 
for instance, has yet been offered which satisfactorily explains the phe- 
nomena of a comet’s tail.”’ 
ceedingly impressive in the thought that great comets probably wander 
from sun to sun, travellers through the universe. Now one visits us, 





The comet has stolen | 


new fiery visitor is approaching the earth or not, good people may be 
permitted to possess their souls in patience.”’ 

The Boston Zraveller thinks the reports upon the comet made by 
men of science show greater disagreement than exists among the less 
learned observers, who simply judge by what they see. The Provi- 
dence Yournal, which is the astronomical authority for other papers, 
says,—‘‘ Mathematicians are, perhaps, doing the most valuable work of 
all—for it is they who, with their grand array of figures, will map out 
its path, and find out ifthis is its first appearance. For this we must wait 
before anything can be known with certainty concerning its future 
course.’’ The Boston Advertiser goes into rhapsodies and exclaims :— 
‘‘ Suddenly and without a moment’s warning mankind beholds a comet. 
And for once the modest layman is almost as wise as is the astronomer. 
Nor would it be easy to determine which is more worthy of attention,— 
the peculiar emotion enkindled by the heavenly vision in almost every 
breast, or the limited information which the greatest of all natural 
sciences has to offer as to the nature and the movements of the comets;’’ 
as to the danger resulting from the comet’s striking the earth, the Adver- 
tiser thinks that ‘to come in contact with a lady’s train is far more 
dangerous,’’ and it calls the comet ‘‘a silent, beautiful, and welcome 
visitor.’’ The N. Y. Z7zbune is satirical and says: ‘‘ If this were a comet 
that had any regard for the proprieties, or was governed by any known 
rules, it would not have burst upon our horizon at a time when Mr. 
Conkling was occupying it.’’ 

In the same vein the Hartford Pos¢jocularly remarks : ‘‘ Of course the 

surprise of a comet and of senatorial resignations has no significance 
among the striking coincidences of life, however much Senator Platt of 
New York may be compared to the tail of a kite; but we do not quite 
understand why it is that Professor Boss of Albany should step in now, 
as the astronomical representative of the Dudley Observatory, and join 
his name to comet speculations.”’ 

The N. Y. Zelegram’s comment is that ‘‘ the comet as a topic of con- 
versation breaks down the ordinary barriers of distrust, reserve or pru- 
dence, between all classes of our metropolitan inhabitants. People in 
all public places talk without hesitation to such as happen to be next 
them whenever the comet, either as an object of sight or as a topic of 
reflection, presents itself. The time is past when these interesting phe- 
nomena were popularly believed to be wandering hells, peopled with 
the souls of the lost, though we have no doubt that even now there are 
creatures, calling themselves civilized human beings, who regard them 
as evil portents, foreboding war, famine, pestilence and death.’’ To 
the N. Y. Herald it appears that ‘‘the appearance of comets in 
our skies after traversing the outmost limits of the solar system makes 
us feel that we have had at least some report, by an actual explorer, from 
the frontiers of that system beyond the Neptunian orbit. While science 
has stripped them of the terror they formerly had, by showing the tenu- 
ity of their masses, its revelations have only enhanced the awe-inspiring 


| mystery which surrounds their nature and their movements. “ie 


To the N. Y. Sum ‘‘ there is something ex- | 


is a lucky comet,’’ says the Philadelphia /zguircr, ‘‘ therefore, which 


| strays into the visible heavens at this time ; all the more lucky if, like 
possible disturber of the public peace, either by actual collision or by a | 


Aside | 


our present visitor, it suddenly pops out of unknown space, unexpected, 
unannounced, and surrounded with a delightful mystery as to its origin, 
destiny and course.’’ ‘‘Somesay,’’ the Cincinnati Gaze¢fe remarks, ‘that 
comets are all gas, and that if one should strike the earth it would only 
envelope it with a flame which would burn us all up. Others say that it 
has solid substance enough to knock the earth to flinders, besides the 
finish by consuming flames. The difference will not be material to those 
who experience it.’’  ‘‘ We are gradually reaching the conclusion,’’ the 


| Philadelphia Aud/etin thinks, ‘‘ that the regular astronomers are totally 


| untrustworthy when they get upon the subject of comets. 


and some millions of years hence it may glow in the morning and | 


evening skies of the worlds that circle about Sirius or Aldebaran.’’ The 
Troy Zimes thinks it a good subject of conversation, and says: ‘‘ The 
people have suddenly found something beside the weather, the senator- 
iai wrangle and the fashions to talk about, and a semi-scientific air per- 
vades every social circle.’’ The Zimes adds : ‘‘ Later teachings have dis- 
sipated all fear of the earth being knocked to pieces in such an en- 
counter, and convinced scholars that little or no effect would be ob- 
servable. The general opinion is that the result of such a collision 
would much more probably be a ‘knock-down blow’ to the comet 
than aserious injury to old Mother Earth.’’ Another facetious journal is 
the paper so named at Albany, which thinks “ there seems to be no pros- 
pect of adeadlock among the astronomers over the great comet which 
suddenly irradiates the northern sky.’’ The New York Wor/d admits its 
ignorance of the subject and says: ‘‘ In short, we as yet know little more 


stitious, who take the unknown asthe most solid basis of the dangerous 
and portentous, with a sudden shuddering awe of the approach of the 
Dies Ire which has been drawing nearer, of course, ever since the 
creation’s dawn, and which may now be at hand—as also it may not 


be. And it is possible also that poor old Mother Earth, who has been | 
white hot, battered by storms of metal, parched by the sun, frozen | 


over with ice and pelted by meteors from time immemorial, may at last 
receive her coup de grace from acomet. But though this is possible it 
is highly improbable, and until it is at least ascertained whether the 





Of course, 
now that they have been driven into a corner, they pretend that the 
matter is unimportant.”’ 

The gist of the Chicago /nter-Ocean’s utterance is that of late years 
there has been a theory advanced that comets have a connection with 
the meteor systems. ‘The theory that comets have any influence on 
meteorological conditions on the earth, or any disturbing influence as 
planets, has now few advocates. 

«« The comet comes along in the nick of time to puzzle the astrono- 
mers and entertain the public,’’ according to the Philadelphia Mews. 
‘Tt is not a second-rate affair, this comet, but one of the most brilliant 
that ever appeared. Fortunately it has a thin tail, and is moving to- 
ward the North Pole. Hence, if it whisks its tail about, it will not be 
so dangerous.’’ In the South few papers have dared, apparently, tospeak ill 
or wellof the mysterious stranger, but the Memphis Ava/anchesays: ‘A 


LYS > | nice calculation of its orbit has been made, and it can confidently be pre- 
about it than that it exists, which. is enough, however, to fill the super- | 


dicted that this new comet will strike the earth in the first week in 
September, at a point in the District of Columbia. Nobody will be 
hurt, however, except the Star Route chevaliers.’’ 

The appearance of a ‘‘ fiery comet’’ says the Boston Herald, over 
the whole country, affords opportunity for a pleasing relief from the 
discussions over the Albany dead-lock and the New Testament revision. 
The Philadelphia Bu//etin sums up the matter by saying ‘‘ We shall all 
of us be in a condition of uneasiness until we know whether this 
really is the comet of 1807, and whether it is 29,000,000 or 45,000,000 
miles from the earth.’’ 
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TYPES OF WASHINGTON CHARACTER: II]. 
THE COLONELS, MAFORS AND FUDGES. 


HERE is one class of men to be found at Washington who are seen 
nowhere else. 
them. At first they appear very like the ordinary run of semi-genteel 
bar-room loafers. The visitor who notices them at all is merely amazed 
that so small a city as Washington can produce so many of them. He 
may be further surprised by the fact that they appear to be on such in- 
timate terms with men in high position. We recollect sitting in a res- 
taurant one day when three of these worthies entered. It was only lunch- 
time, but the three had evidently had excellent luck that morning, in 
the way of being treated. They were all more or less thick of speech, 
and were even fuller than usual of dignity and whiskey. It was just 
after the Presidential election, and they were all Southern Democrats. 
They had abandoned hope for a time, only to think of a scheme where- 
by they-might avoid the discomfort of remaining out in the cold of a 
life unprotected and uncared for by a generous government for another 
four years. ‘‘ Yes, sah; yes, sah,’’ said the leader in political thought, 
‘<7 told a Senatorial fren’ o’ mine, sah, a Sen’torial fren’ las’ night, 
that the South ought to cast its vote for Gyahfield, sah; solidly for Gyah- 
field. Accordin’ to Mr. Story’s commentaries, sah, the electors of each 
state in the Union can cast their votes, sah, for anybody they choose. 
It would not be a breach of trust, sah, and I favor the giving of the vote 
of the South, sah, to Gyahfield.’’ This is a sample of the kind of con- 
versation of which visitors at the hotels of Washington her scraps, 
almost every hour and minute of the day. ‘Then one comes to wonder 
what these queer people are who never have any business to attend to, 
who seem to have such a wide acquaintance with public men; who are 
always ready to offer advice on grave questions of state; whose talk is 
always on a plane higher than that of the average congressman, who is 
generally confined to conversation about the distribution of spoils in his 
district. 

These men are what are familiarly known as ‘‘the Colonels, the Ma- 
jors and the Judges.’’ This is Washington slang. In any other place 
they would be termed bummers. But here they are recognized as pos- 
sessing too much character to be put into the general classification. The 
Washington loafer is more than a mere loafer. The bar-room loungers 
of other cities would not be congenial to him, and, zce-versa, he would 
not be congenial to them. He makes an atmosphere of his own into 
which the others could not enter, and in which they certainly could not 
live. These men, as a rule, are disappointed office-seekers. They have 
either come for places that they cannot get, or they have been turned 
out of places that have been wanted for more active and more useful poli- 
ticians. Theyare the victims of the government, as much so as though 
they had an actual connection with the administration of affairs, and 
were really receiving a monthly stipend from the monstrous tyrant that 
grinds out not only the lives of those who work for it, but ruins hun- 
dreds who are eaten up with an ambition to take the places of the pale- 
faced, frightened men who earn their daily bread in constant fear of being 
turned out on acold and forbidding world. These men go to Washington 
and they cannot leave. Year after year the ranks of the ‘‘ Colonels, 
Majors and Judges’’ are recruited from the thriftless men of the world. 
Imagine the government clerk turned out of place and made a wanderer. 
He would not have ambition enough to turn tramp; he has not the phys- 
ical strength to dig for his living ; he has not the energy or perseverance 
to find another place which his talent would permit him to fill. If he 
had no home to go to, no relations or connections to hang on for sup- 
port, he might, if congenial, become one of the bar-room loungers of 
the Capital. He could be nothing else. 

There are not many Northern men among these people. The 
Northern politician does not hang about Washington after he has become 
assured that he is to have no place. He is what is vulgarly known as a 
‘‘ Striker,’’ and if he cannot ply his trade at Washington he can at some 
State capital, or in his own city or town. The Northern politician 
is not without other resources. If he cannot get what the 
government calls work, he can make the political patrons 
to whom he renders his peculiar services find him 
in the needed money. There is no sentimentality about the 
Northern political ‘‘striker.’’ He works for pay, and he generally succeeds 
in making more or less of it. If there is anything in the world he 
despises, it is Reform and Statesmanship. He probably has as hearty a 
contempt for those who consider politics the science of government as 
for those who do not chew tobacco. The two stand on about the same 
level in his practical mind. Once in a whilea Northern man is found 
among the ranks of the ‘‘Colonels, Majors and Judges.’’ He isa fallen 
member of the class which one finds in the New England lyceum or de- 
bating society—the half-educated men who get together to discuss 
affairs of State, and ‘‘perfect’’ themselves in public speaking—the man- 
ner and the glibness of speech being of infinitely more importance than 
the matter, for they will inevitably hold that preparation for a debate 
ought-never to be undertaken, the object being to speak off-hand, and 
to think on one’s legs, without having anything to think about. They are 
the people who become socialists and greenbackers whenever the oppor- 








They grow upon one by constant observation of 





tunity offers, and they are always willing to look after the affairs of* the 
world, from the spiritual charge of the Pope of Rome to the temporal 
jurisdiction of the alderman of the ward. It is true that they can never 
take care of their own affairs, but if they are to be believed, no one is 
abler to take care of the finances of the nation, and so while the land- 
lord is pressing them for unpaid rent, and their families are eating the 
dry crust of poverty, they will explain by the hour to open-mouthed 
audiences the crudities of Secretaries of the Treasury, the false financial 
principles that govern the bankers of the country, and the follies of the 
tariff. 

The true representative of the ‘‘ Colonels, Majors and Judges,’’ how- 
ever, is a Southerner, and a Southerner is the leader of the crowd that 
infests the public places of Washington. He is a man, generally, of 
fair education, the kind of education given Southerners before the war. 
He knows something of the classics, a good deal of sentimental poetry, 
is a firm believer in chivalry and physical courage, and above all is a 
great debater on constitutional and political questions. Politics is not, 
with him, as it is with the Northern politician, something whereby men 
easily earn their bread and butter. He is growing to be more like this 
Northern prototype, it is true, but the old flavor of thriftlessness and 
honesty hangs about him yet. The average Southern public man is not 
a bribe-taker, and this bar-room lounger is like all other public men in 
this respect, until he becomes utterly degraded. He is in politics to be 
a statesman. His Congressman does not go to Washington to look 
after the interests of the district ; he goes there to add something to the 
sum of the world’s oratory. His people want him to be a statesman, so 


_ that when they gather at the cross-roads store they can find some intel- 





lectual pleasure in discussing him and the measures about which he has 
made the halls of Congress ring with his eloguence—not the business-like 
eloquence with which the North is familiar—but the quaint, old-fashioned, 
high-sounding eloquence of a quarter of a century ago. The Colonel, or 
Major, or Judge, whichever title he may affect, is probably the chief 
touter for votes for the Congressman, and the chief debater at the village 
store. He goes to Washington to get an office. He is not so much in 
pursuit of the money paid him as salary, as of the glory of filling a 
public station. He will tell you: ‘‘It is the duty, sah, of every good 
citizen of the Republic to serve his fellow-citizens whenever they de- 
mand that he shall leave the ease and comfort of private life, sah, and 
take upon himself the burdens of State.’’ Having laid down this maxim 
as the rule of his life, he begs and pleads for a clerkship, and gets all his 
friends to help him beg and plead. One motive for this office-seeking pro- 
pensity of his, is an honest desire on his part to live in the world of 
politics, to know the notable men of the country, and to be in constant 
communication with them. It is worth more to him than a princely 
income to be able to talk to strangers of his Senatorial friends who honor 
him, and do themselves'a service, by giving him their confidence and 
accepting his advice. He does not become one of the real ‘Colonels, 
Majors and Judges,’’ of Washington, however, until he has either failed 
to get an office or has lost one. Then he drifts to the hotel 
lobbies and bar-rooms, where he can find genial companions. He does 
not go back home. That has become too dull for him. The govern- 
ment, the allurements of politics, are too strong for him. He cannot 
escape them. He goes on living where he can see the glamour of the 
country’s greatness, and he becomes inevitably a burned-out soul, a 
drunkard, and a pitiable object to all who know him and the story of 
his downfall. 

There is a group thoroughly well known to all who are familiar with 
Washington. The man who is the recognized leader is a Southerner, 
once a physician, and known as ‘‘Doctor.’’ He is a small, thin-vis- 
aged man, walking with his head bent forward, as if oppressed with the 
affairs of State. He is a voluble talker, a man of fair information, 
born, he thinks, to play the game of politics, one who ought to have made 
a figure in the world. He serves now as a warning against the evils 
of surrendering one’s life up to the pursuit of politics. He will tell 
you how his advice has beaten or elected Congressmen, unseated Sen- 
ators and Cabinet officers, or even compassed the selection or rejection 
of aspirants for Presidential nominations. He probably believes half 
he tells. Once he told his stories for the sake of glorifying himself; 
now he tells them mainly to charm a victim into treating him to whis- 
key ; for, like all his kind, he has become the victim of intemperance. 
He went to Washington some years ago, when the Democrats first 
came into possession of the House of Representatives. He came to 
take an office in order that he might be near at hand to help his party 
wisely wear their regained honors. He secured his prize, but the oppo- 
sition newspapers discovered some startling evidence of his too 
exuberant joy over the most terrible crime of the rebellion, and he was 
obliged to surrender his place before he was warm in it. So he 
drifted out into the ranks of those who are disappointed place- 
seekers. He did not go home, for he was dazzled and blinded 
by the fierce glare of public life. The wings of the poor moth were 
burned, the more effectually as he became the oracle of his little 
knot. 

Another member of the group is an ex-Government-employé. He 
lives on the little law practice he can pick up, and goes by the title of. 
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‘¢ Judge.’’ He had once a promising future. If he had remained in 
his Western home, he would have made a respectable income and a 
worthy name in his profession. He was tempted to go to Washington 
to work for the public, and he cannot escape from the fascinations of 
the place. He is there, and he must stay there, no matter if, in con- 
sequence, the future be hopeless forhim. He once had some literary 
taste, and even now, in his besotted middle age, he may be occasion- 
ally found apart from his otherwise constant companions, devouring the 
contents of periodicals which are lent him by the good-natured news- 
vendors who know him. He is not proud of his drunkenness, as many 
of the others are—esteeming sottishness a sign of genius—for he some- 
times receives a temperance lecture kindly and makes a short struggle 
for reform. 

The crowd of ‘‘ Colonels, Majors, and Judges’’ are drunkards. 
Drunkenness is the inevitable end of idleness in Washington. These 
disappointed politicians dream that they are living lives of elegant leis- 
ure, while they are sitting around hotels and restaurants, waiting to be 
treated, and they accept their gratuities in liquor not with the crin- 
ging gratitude of the beggar of other places, but with the grace of a 
courtly gentleman accepting a friend’s hospitality. They are pre-emi- 
nently conversationalists. They delight to call themselves raconteurs. 
That ambitious word they intend to designate a man who tells question- 
able stories, and who possesses a large assortment of real and imaginary 
anecdotes about public men. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
they hang around for opportunities to be invited to drink. If one 
studies them closely one will discover that they keep up the sham of 
statesmanship, even among themselves. They are dignified and polite 
to one another. They never address each other except by their titles, 
and they invariably discuss grave questions of politics. It is very 
rarely indeed that they take so low atone in their political talk as 
do the party ‘‘organs,’’ and the Machine Congressmen. They rarely 
deal with anything less than a constitutional question. They probably 
think that they impose upon each other, as if they did not all know 
that each is a thirsty soul and that his waking hours are devoted to 
finding means to satisfy his appetite without expense. Yet there are 
sometimes terrible revelations of the truth. Once the regular ‘‘ crowd’”’ 
had found arich man who had gone to Washington to see the city, and 
they had fastened to him as they always do. The people who go to 
see the sights, and are not disinclined to a little dissipation, are always 
honored by the acquaintance of the ‘‘ Colonels, Majors, and Judges.’’ 
The latter always impress upon chance acquaintances the fact that they 
are honored by introduction to men who are themselves among the 
leading thinkers of the country, the powers behind the throne, and 
who are therefore necessarily in constant communication with the pub- 
lic men of the country. This rich man followed the course of many 
who had preceded him. He felt honored, delighted and appreciated. 
The only return he could make for this introduction to the master 
minds of the country, who set him right on the leading political ques- 
tions of the day, and disabused his mind of many fancies about the 
statesmen of the country, was tospend his money forthem. Of course 
this was liberal inhim, for there are very few rich men of this kind 
who do not think that money is a dear return for anything, but he was 
willing to pay for a stock of information which he could retail at home, 
thereby exciting the admiration and envy of the local magnates. He 
kept up his payment for several days, and he and all the ‘‘ Colonels, 
Majors, and Judges,’’ were almost constantly soaked with whiskey and 
politics. One day as he came in he pointed to the bar-room, and all 
of the party that was awake followed him; but some slept on the lounges 
in the corridor and were not conscious of the visitation. A faithful 
friend, however, would not see them neglected, and, stealing out of the 
bar-room while those who remained were engaged in conversation, he 
hastily darted over to the sleepers, woke them up, and pointed signifi- 
cantly tothe door. There were no words necessary. The late sleepers 
understood at once, and wandered in to partake of their share of their 
friend’s hospitality. 

They have no shame about this. They are honest in thinking they 
are giving an equivalent for what they get. They are the patrons, and 
he who is feeding them with liquor, they think, must be glad of his 
opportunity. They never descend to familiarity with him, and it is 
probably the reason they maintain the comic seriousness of their dis- 
cussions with one another that they may be always in condition to meet 
and entertain strangers who ¢» to Washington to meet the foremost 
men of the Republic. 

These men are but a type of those whom the government destroys. 


They are as much the victims of the government as the men who obtain | ; 
_ must either show how the money was disposed of, or reimburse the 


employment. They are killed in all their manhood by the attractions 
of the capital. All their usefulness in life, all that might make them 
good citizens and cultivated men is stamped out by the monster that is 
responsible for the death of so much that might be of service to the 
world. So longas the alluring hope is held out that the political success 
of the ‘‘outs ’’ will turn out of office all who are in, and replace them 
with their political opponents, so long will Washington have its 
‘*Colonels, Majors and Judges’’ who can be availed of as terrible 
examples, both by the temperance lecturer and the Civil Service 
Reformer. 





THE LAW OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


HE commercial growth of the United States is strongly exempli- 

fied in the rapid increase of Exchanges in the many centres of trade, 
a few of the latter old, but the most of recent date. For those who 
cherish the belief that a stock exchange is only a great ‘‘ gambling 
concern,’’ which is all the more worse than a policy shop because it is 
more respectable, there will be little comfort in the thought that these 
institutions are on the increase. Nevertheless, the needs of trade de- 
mand their existence, and its growth causes their multiplying. It is 
not strange that out of the magnitude of transactions occurring at 
these exchanges many questions should arise which the courts alone 
could properly determine. And during the past few years the records 
of litigation have been frequently burdened with cases involving the 
legal status, the duties and liabilities of the Exchanges, and their mem- 
bers. Despite the objections of moralists, it is now well settled that 
Exchange transactions are strictly legal. This is frequently alleged to 
be a frightful inconsistency in the law, which makes lotteries a penal 
offence, and gambling a crime, but, without discussing either the mo- 
rality or the impartiality of the law, the simple fact is asserted. In the 
cases involving the legality of exchange contracts, and in which the 
question of morality has been raised, the party taking the moral side 
usually has been the one who was simply trying to get out of a bad 
bargain. Ifthe courts have invariably decided against the ‘‘ moral’’ 
litigation, they may be spared any reflection upon their virtue, for the 
reason that both parties being rogues—from the moralist’s stand- 
point—the decisions always resulted in punishing at least one of 
them. 

Upon the question of legality there have been a number of recent 
decisions. A case was decided only a short time ago, in the Fennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, which involved the question whether the sale of 
stock ‘‘short’’ was a legal contract or an illegal wager. In this case 
the decision was against the legality of the particular transaction. The 
plaintiff, a stock broker, received an order from the defendant to sell 
about 50 shares of stock. Owing to the death of the latter, there wis 
no evidence showing how the transaction was carried out, but the broker 
had charged the defendant with the difference between 49 and 5234 
in the price per share. In the lower Court a decision and verdict were 
rendered in favor of the broker, the Court holding that a contract to 
sell stock, with intent to deliver, whether the seller had any stock at the 
time or not, was legal. The Supreme Court, however, held that as the 
evidence failed to show that any one but the broker and the seller was 
interested in the transaction, it was simply a wager between those two 
parties, and therefore void as a contract. A case involving a similar 
question of law, but with a different result, was decided about a year 
ago by the Supreme Court of Michigan. The suit arose out of an 
agreement between a firm of dealers in produce and commission mer- 
chants in Detroit, for the purchase by the latter, on account of the 
former, of a large amount of corn for future delivery. The merchants 
defended a suit on the contract, on the ground that the agreement con- 
templated no actual sale or delivery of corn, but was simply a wager. 
The brokers maintained that it was intended that the actual title to the 
corn should pass. The Court held that a contract for future delivery 
was legal, and that, although one of the parties may have intended it 
only as a wager, so long as the other did not share in the intent, it was 
a valid and binding contract. The Court laid down the rule, however, 
that where two parties entered into such an agreement with the mutual 
understanding that no actual sale should occur, the. transaction 
would be simply a wager as to future prices, and would, therefore, be 
illegal. 

In all the cases decided by the Courts, the members of the Exchange 
are held to their legal duties, and any customs which they may establish, 
in conflict with the law, are not binding, in general, upon the person 
dealing in ignorance of them. Ina case which came before the Courts 
in New York city, last January, it appeared that a firm of produce deal- 
ers deposited with their brokers, members of the Produce Exchange, 
about $450,000, to be used in speculations in wheat, corn and lard. A 
few months afterwards the merchants were informed that the entire sum 
of money had been lost, and that they were indebted to the brokers in 
the further sum of $10,000. Anaccount of the transactions was de- 
manded from the brokers, and, failing to obtain one, a suit was brought. 
The brokers, in their defence, said that, in accordance with the custom 
of the Exchange, the moneys of the plaintiffs were placed in a common 
fund, and that no separate account was kept of the transactions in which 
the money had been lost. The Court, however, held that the brokers 


plaintiffs, and that-no custom of the Produce Exchange could justify 
such a strange method of doing business, as had been pursued by the 
defendants. In a case occurring in Pennsylvania, a firm of brokers in 
Philadelphia was employed to sell some railroad stock. They sent the 
stock to their New York correspondents, to be sold in that city. After 
the stock had been sold, but before the money was remitted to the Phila- 
delphia brokers, the latter failed, owing the New York brokers on other 
accounts. The latter refused to pay over the proceeds of the sale to 
the original owner of the stock, on the plea that the custom among 
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brokers was to treat all transactions occurring between them as one 
account, and to remit or draw only forthe general balance. The 
Court held that such a custom could not hold against persons igno- 
rant of it, and that the money held by the New York brokers 
was only held in trust for the owner of thestock which had 
been sold. A number of cases in New York and other States 
have followed the rule that a secret custom of Exchanges can not 
be allowed to operate against persons not connected with the Exchanges, 
and ignorant of their methods. In England the legality of these cus- 
toms has been more fully recognized. than it has been, or probably will 
ever be, in this country. A very recent decision in New York City will 
probably modify the general opinion regarding the liability of the seat 
of an Exchange member for his debts. The General Term of the 
Court of Common Pleas has decided—with a dissenting opinion by one 
of the three Judges—that under an execution a member’s seat in the 
Stock Exchange may be seized and sold to satisfy a judgment against 
the member. The dissenting opinion, and also the decision of the spe- 
cial term, which was reversed, was to the effect that such a seat was a 
mere personal privilege, and in no sense property. A majority of the 
Court, however, holds differently, and unless the decision is reversed 
upon appeal, that rule will be recognized as the prevailing law. As the 
Exchanges reserve the right, which has been judicially determined to be 
legal, to reject at the pleasure of the members any person seeking mem- 
bership, who has obtained a seat by purchase, it may be a question 
what profit a creditor will find in selling his debtor’s seat in an Exchange. 
But of course this question did not enter into the discussion over the 
right of the creditor to sell, nor does it in any way affect that right. 








LITERATURE. 
FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. 


HOUGH France can no longer lay claim to the political primacy of Europe, there 
is no country whose recent history and present condition are more interesting and 
better worth study. And of all the books dealing with the France of to-day, there is 
none so just, so comprehensive and so intelligent as that which has just been laid before 
American readers, (France and the French in the Second Half of the Nineteenth 
Century—by Karl Hillebrand,) and which fully merits the laudatory censures summed 
up in the phrase, “It is too German for French readers, and too French for German 
readers.” For ancient France, the author assures us, he has a sincere admiration, and 
concerning modern France he speaks with sincerity, if he does not always admire. 
This sincerity extends to his appreciations of his own countrymen, whose former vice 
of national arrogance he rebukes justly, while he bids them remember, when talking 
complacently of the intellectual languor, political weakness and moral laxity of their 
Gallic neighbors, that it is not so long since Germany herself has witnessed things 
beside which the much talked of “corruption of the Second Empire” was hardly worth 
mentioning. Admitting the ignorance of the French concerning foreign countries, 
and their superficiality when compelled to study them, he questions whether things are 
really different in Germany, and recalls with regret the familiar knowledge which the 
German authors of two generations back possessed of the literature and affairs of 
France and England. In short, one has but to glance at a very few pages 
of the author’s preface and introduction to acquire the conviction that he is 
aman whose eye is keen to discern the truth—whose tongue is fearless in speak 
ing it. 

The introductory analysis of the French character is alike interesting and valuab!e. 
On glancing at French history, he is most struck with the number of contradictions 
met in it, contradictions found in the national character. ‘French public life,” he says, 
“shows a rapid alternation of passionate interest in politics and hopeless indifference, 
of enthusiasm and skepticism, of a spirit of blind routine and a desire of innovation, of 
impulsive self-sacrifice and selfish individualism, of longing for freedom and a contented 
acceptance of absolute rule. Superstition and skepticism, immorality and domestic 
affection, a love of rhetoric and the soberest literary taste, are found in contact yet not 
in conflict, in the religious, moral and intellectual life of the French. Even more 
striking is the contrast between their public and private life. Frivolous, extravagant 
and impulsive where only the State is concerned, they are provident, economical and 
always cautious in their private affairs. The explanation, the author thinks, is to be 
found for the most part in the sharp contrast between the people’s character and their 
mode of thought. The principal characteristic of the French mind is rationalism—the 
habit of judging with the understanding alone, which, while it found its most definite 
expression in the eighteenth century and obtained complete supremacy during the 
Revolution and the Empire, did not until our own day exhibit unmistakably the influ- 
ence it exercises on public and private life, It is this rationalistic spirit he sets himself 
to trace in its workings, and he very reasonably makes the middle class the subjects of 
his study, rejecting alike the masses in which the characteristics of national civilization 
are not fully developed, and the richest and highest classes in which the distinctive 
traits have faded away. 

There is not, it may safely be said, one section, or even one page of the volume in 
which something worth commendation or challenging comment will not be found, 
While marriage is arranged on principles of expediency, the caution is added that 
f2reigners are wont to judge of these matters with too little discrimination, and we are 
informed that most French marriages turn out happily, infidelity is very rare, and fam- 
ily life is generally characterized by a warm affection falling little short of love. In no 


country is honesty more common—that is, if the State be not the second party to the 
transaction, and the relation between masters and servants is in most respects excellent. 
Love of order is one of the most prominent traits, and with proverbial moderation 
there is no grudging as to quality. If not extravagant, neither is the Frenchman open- 
handed, and while always anxious to please and ready to be of service, nothing can 
induce him to open his purse. In nocountry is there more hard work done, but rarely 
is work continued when it is no longer absolutely necessary. With an absence of any- 
thing like religious feeling—where religion appears in its most fanatical character, 


; Says our author acutely, it is a form of party passion rather than a deep personal faith 


| him the most perfect member of society known to history. 








or a sensuous belief—the average Frenchman “ practices” religion—attends to its ob- 
servances as a matter of propriety and utility. Nature and education have made of 
His sociability is proverb- 
ial. Though his flattery is never awkward or in bad taste, his compliments are paid 
to be returned, and French society is “a huge vanity insurance company,” this 
craving to satisfy vanity showing itself in civil institutions as well as in social inter- 
course. This amiable vanity, harmless and destitute of anything like concealment or 
hypocrisy, is closely connected with another “social virtue”—the so-called “ respect 
humain.” The Gallic sensitiveness to ridicule is proverbial—incredible, and the 
care to avoid making one’s self conspicuous produces an intellectual monotony curious 
in so vivacious a nation, and renders a worthy political life an impossibility. The laws 
of honor, the true police of French society, are as much respected as the laws of the 
State are despised—an outcome again, of vanity. While physical courage is possessed, 


; to be thoroughly brave the Frenchman needs spectators, when there is no deed of 


heroism of which he is not capable. Even his far-famed chivalry needs this stimules— 
he is ever ready to aid the feeble or to make little sacrifices, but he prefers to do it in 
public, a characteristic intimately connected with indifference to truth—want of respect 
for the truth as such. Of the gallantry and innocent coquetry which so contribute to 
the charm of French society, Dr. Hillebrand remarks that with the spread of Anglo- 
mania among the higher classes, and the introduction of a certain pedantry and pru- 
dishness among the bourgeoisie, the old innocent child-likeness, the Jonhomie of old» 
France are vanishing, ‘It seems,” he says, “as if the French were becoming incapa- 
ble of the part which is the happy mean between the two extremes, and which they 
once filled with such grace and ease. Even the vivacious, talkative Frenchman seems 
to be dying out. Once it was the custom for fellow-travellers, aud for those who sat 
together in the theatres to enter into conversation without any feeling of restraint; not, 
indeed, as in Germany, with a view to obtaining interesting biographical information, 
but in order to pass the time by talking about matters of general interest, or of no 
special interest at all. Now a man thinks he is forfeiting his dignity if he does not sit 
in his place in dumb silence, after the manner of Englishmen. The salons are, how- 
ever, still tolerably free from this drawback, although here, too, it is becoming more 
and more the fashion to be stiff and reserved,” 


The influence of woman upon French society has been inno way impaired by the 
presence of the bourgeoisie on the scene since 1789. “The French woman,” we read 
in an appreciative and eminently just paragraph, “still rules supreme in the salon, in 
the bureau of the minister, in the family, and even in the house of business, as erst 
she ruled at court. Sbe has not suffered, as the men have, from the habit of looking 
at things as mere abstractions, but has preserved intact her sureness of instinct, her 
intuitive power and her firmness of character, because, unconsciously obeying her true 
nature, she has not sacrificed them to the abstract formulas of the understanding or 
“ principles,” as they are pompously styled. In point of fact, Frenchwomen deserve 
to rule, for they are morally and intellectually far superior tothe men. They are 
formed by nature to excelin what are specially national virtues—love of order, thrift 
aad domestic affection. Cool, calculating, and practical, they are perhaps less easily 
troubled by conscientious scruples than the men, have a quicker and surer eye for the 
family interest, and follow it up with more energy. They are unsurpassed in their tal- 
ent for housekeeping, for they manage the household with a firm and careful hand— 
without constantly talking about it, like German ladies. Many of them actually su- 
perintend their husbands’ business, which may explain the want of enterprise in 
French commerce. A Frenchwoman is never likely to lack boldness and persever- 
ance in pushing her way. She has plenty of natural common sense, and has not mud- 
dled it with “ principles.” She is the eleverest of mortals in turning to account any 
natural advantages, however slight. She is in the highest degree ambitious ; passionate, 
though outwardly calm and self-controlled ; never wanting in tact, elegant in her dress, 
adorned with a natural grace which it is the special aim of her edugation to foster; 
above all endowed with character and determination. Possessed of such qualities, she 
guides her husband, or brother, or son; she wills him forward, makes the way 
smooth for him, undertakes any necessary business which may be distasteful 
to him— in short, she first wins him his position in life, and then helps him to assert 
ie 

It will thus be seen that Dr. Hillebrand is as a student conscientious and apprecia- 
tive—that he does not regard the Frenchman as a mischievous and ridiculous com- 
pound of the monkey and the tiger, and that he is far from joining in the popular cry 
against the narrow and sordid character of the bourgeoisie, which every French author 
of the last half century has deemed it his duty to raise and which has been loudest on 
the lips if those sprung of that bourgeoisie. Care, candor and cheerfulness mark all 
his inquiries and statements, and his German system and thoroughness are far removed 
from dullness or tediousness. A more attractive or a more truthful volume it would 
be difficult to find, and the reader will rise from its perusal satisfied that after all that 
is said of the degradation and decay of French society, there is still “a good deal of 
human aature in humanity,” and good ground for courage and hope, and that different 
as are the gifts and dispositions of the two races, in the French as in the Anglo-Saxon 
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or Teuton, there are capacities and qualities eminently adapted to the work of the 
age, and reflecting honor upon their common humanity. (New York: Scribner & 
Welford. pp. 261.) 

ENGLAND WIrHoUT AND WITHIN.—Mr. White is like Mr. Edward A, Freeman in 
the respect that, despite his frequent displays of « bumptiousness,” he is always readable, 
and, despite his occasional slips, always gives his reader something new aud worth lis- 
tening to. Inthe present volume, (England Without and Within—By Richard Grant 
White,) he is fortunate in his subject, for England and English people;haye always been 
attractive subjects to American readers, and never more attractive than at this time, 
Our English cousins, too, have been writing so many books about the United States 
that it is an agreeable change to come upon a volume in which their life, characteris- 
tics, and surroundings are discussed so generally and described so graphically. Several 
of the papers included inthe volume will be found familiar by readers of the Aé/antic 
Monthly, but there is enough new matter to make the book welcome to them without 
taking into consideration the convenience of having all these essays presented in com- 
pact form. It is not—does not pretend to be, as exhaustive a work as Dr. Hillebrand’s 
on * France and the French,” and, outside of Mr. White’s personal experiences, there is 
not much that is startlingly novel to the reader of intelligence, but, nevertheless, even 
this reader will have to admit that the author writes pleasantly and naturally, and makes 
triteness itself attractive. There are some points on which we should be inclined to 
take issue with Mr. White. For instance, on page 300, after attributing a quotation to 
Dugdale, he gives this in a foot-note: “Or perhaps Camden. It is many years since I 
read the passage, and I have not the book now, nor time to look it up. I am Quite sure 
as to the passage, and it makes little difference whether the authority is Camden or 
Dugdale.” True; but why give the note at all? It may have been excusable when 
the article was written for the magazine, but it is, at least, superfluous when months af- 
terward it is deliberately incorporated into the book. A few pages further on when 
speaking of Tittlebat Titmouse, we find the atrocious plural * other Titmice,” which re- 
minds us of the American dramatist who, a few months ago, desirous of being superla- 
tively correct, translated ‘Les Danicheff” “The Danicheff” and not “ The Dani- 
cheffs.” Nor is Mr. White always accurate in this same chapter on the peerage: for 
instance, the son of a duke, a marquess or an earl does not always bear the second title 
of his father; there is at least one case where knighthood is hereditary; we are at a loss 
to understand what heralds have to do with matters of precedence, and who, or what 
is «the Mac Allum More” ? 

But a truce to picking at petty things like these, and let us permit Mr. White to 
put on record his experiences and opinions. | He was disappointed in the London res- 
taurants, especially as his expectations had been raised on reflecting that eating and 
drinking was such serious business in England. He found eating-houses in great num- 
ber and variety, at some of which the way-faring man might fare sumptuously, and at 
many of which excellent cold beef and hot tender chops might be had, with good beer 
and even good wine, but not one that would compare favorably with the high class 
restaurants of our own cities. There isa delightful discussion of the “cultus of the 
joint,” at once god and sacrifice, and a sound criticism upon British beef and mutton, 
the latter being highly eulogized, while the former is declared no better than our own, 
and in the item of steaks decidedly inferior. In the damp climate of his ancestors he 
ate mightily, like the people around him, and throve like them. The Cock, hard by 
roaring Temple Bar, furnished him with beef and beer supremely good, though the 
surroundings made his luncheon rather a doleful and depressing performance—(by the 
way, why does Mr. White say that old Temple Bar was “ of about the same age ” as the 
British Constitution, when it only dated from Charles I. ?)—and he was disillusioned as 
to English breakfasts and “ English basement lLouses,” American tradition as to the 
latter style of building is wofully at variance with the truth; he found coffee more in 
favor than tea, very rarely saw toast, and was only offered eggs once—and then there 
were none, though it was at a country house where on a remark at the table that the 
lawn needed trimming, three gardeners appeared as if by enchantment and set about 
the task. The free use, not only of wine and beer, but even of spirits, by all classes 
and by both sexes, among people of the highest respectability and the most decorous 
life, was the very first of English habits which attracted his attention. Only at one ta- 
ble did he see pure water drunk, though he finds some excuse in the traditionary 
custom of the country, the lack of good water, and the climate, making stimulants 
more welcome if not more necessary, and increasing the ability to withstand them. 
He, however, notes the fact known to statisticians, if not recognized by lecturers on 
temperance, that the consumption of liquor and the drunkenness are gradually dimin- 
ishing in England, not positively, but in proportion to the population. 

The manners of English folk, Mr. White found, in most respects, pleasing and ad- 
mirable, though the English manner lacks both warmth and grace, and he records the 
favorable verdict after a pretty wide experience with all classes and under all circum- 
stances, having, as befits an observer, his eyes wide open. Though he describes aptly 
the “absence of pleasing outward demonstration, the reserve so absolute and yet so 
unconscious (unconscious, perhaps, through Iong habit and continued practice,) that 
it is very like indifference,” he admits exceptions so numerous that they almost 
invalidate the rule. ‘ English people impress you first of all by a sense of the genuine- 
ness of their actions and of their speech. Warmor cold they may be, gracious or un- 
gracious, arrogant or considerate, but you see that they are sincere. * * * The 
manner of Englishmen to women is a happy mean between indifference and adulation, 
between hard mastery and abject submission. There is neither the effusiveness of the 
Frenchman nor the sad and voiceless slavery of the American; little bowing and flour- 
ishing, and not much flattery. But with a silent assertion of masculine mastery and no 
readiness to yield everything to a woman’s caprice or convenience, merely because she 
is a woman, there is an exhaustless fund of tenderness and a never dying flame of 
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chivalry among these wife-beating men.” The good behavior of the English people 
from the lowest to the highest impressed him; he did not find every one hungering and 
thirsting for “tips,” and he pays a hearty tribute to the “ quiet, good-natured ways, un- 
pretending civility and unofficious readiness” of the London police. As to the much- 
disputed question of the comparative convenience of the English and American sys- 
tems of railway travelling, he gives his voice, without hesitation or qualification, in 


| favor of the former, and the chapter in which he gives his experiences is one of the 


most interesting in the book. 

To our fancy, however, and probably to that of the majority of his readers, Mr. 
White is nowhere so appreciative and happy as when.he is describing our fair English 
sisters. His occasional portraits, and notably those of the girls and young women, are 
equally graphic and graceful, and his tenth chapter is an admirable one, and—like 
many others—will be found especially interesting if read in connection with M. Taine’s 
well known book. But he is loyal to the American woman, who, it must be admitted, 
has improved wonderfully in the last generation, and promises in the next to be 
something -still more admirable. «“ Beauty,” says Mr. White, “is very much com- 
moner among women of the English race than among those of any other with which I 
am acquainted, and among that race it is commoner in America than in England. I 
saw more beauty of face and figure at the first two receptions which I attended after 
my return, than I had found among the hundreds of thousands of women whom I had 
seen in England. The types are the same in both countries, but they seem to come 
near to perfection oftener here than there. Beauty of feature, however, although 
rarer, is sometimes found more clearly defined in England. The mouth, in particu- 
lar, when it is beautiful, is more statuesque; the curves are more decided ; at the 
junction of the red of the lips with the white, there is a delicately raised outline which 
marks the form of the feature ina very noble way. This may also be said of the nos- 
tril. It gives a chiselled effect to those features, which is not so often found in 
America, but the nose itself, the brow, andthe set and carriage of the head are gener- 
In both countries, however, the head is apt to be 
too large for perfect proportion. Plump arms are not uncommon, but really fine arms 
are rare, and fine wrists are stillrarer. It is often said,even in England, that the 
feet of American women are more beautiful than those of English women; this I am 
inclined to doubt. The feet may be smaller here, and they generally Jook smaller, 
because English women wear larger and heavier shoes, but mere smallness is not 
beauty.” He did not find the complexion of the women of England exceptionally 
beautiful, being often fresh, oftener ruddy, and still oftener coarse, and pale, sallow 
women are as common there as here. In general they are the worst dressed human 
creatures on the footstool; but our author expresses his “surprised dissent” from the 
commonly received dictum of the superiority of the American women in intelligence 
and conversation. The pages devoted to this subject (218, 221), will repay perusal, 

Mr. White’s book, however, to be properly appreciated, needs to be read, and we 
shall not spoil the reader’s pleasure by giving him disconnected glimpses of its con- 
tents, but merely dismiss it by saying that it is one of the pleasantest volumes of the 
season, and not by any means the least profitable, and recording our belief that it will 
find a large and interested circle of readers on the other side of the Atlantic as well 
as here. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. Pp. 601.). 


ally finer among Americans. 


METEORITES AND ‘THEIR ORGANISMS.—The recent very important dis- 
covery of Dr. Hahn, if it indeed be a discovery, of fossil animal forms on meteor- 
ites, is one which is destined to be of great import, alike to astronomy and the 
question of the origin of life on the earth. From a stone which fell from the 
air he has prepared transparent sections, which when jexamined ‘with a micro- 
scope, give, in his estimation, indubitable evidence of their organic origin. He 
has prepared also thirty-two photographic plates giving the appearance of the or- 
ganisms, and thus he gives to the scientific world the opportunity to judge for itself as to 
the validity of his conclusions. 

The fossil remains detected are those of the lowest forms of animal life, sponges, 
algee and corals, and resemble the terrestrial organisms of a similar grade. 

This last fact seems to be one of peculiar interest and importance, Great doubts 
hang over the question of the origin of meteors: one fact only seems to be clear, that they 
are not of terrestrial origin. | Whether they have been ejected in past times from some 
volcanoes on the moon, and have since been revolving hither and thither, swayed by 
the varying attractions of earth, moon and sun, whether they owe their origin to the dis- 
ruption of some planet, whether they follow in the train of a comet, and are brought 
in among us from some distant solar system, or whether they are separate condensations 
of the primeval nebule, we may not now certainly determine. But they are of celestial 
origin, and this discovery shows the identity of life in the universe, as the spectroscope 
shows identity of matter. ; 

The first proof of thisidentity of matter camealso from meteorites. The large ma- 
jority of these celestial bodies is composed of iron. With some of them are mixed up 
various feldspathic minerals, and occasionally iron is entirely absent, but in no case has 
any element been found which does not also exist on the earth. Then came the revela- 
tions of the spectroscope, proving the presence of terrestrial elements in the heated at- 
mosphere of the sun, in the cooler atmospheres of some of the planets, in the suns 
whose light comes to us across the tremendous stretch of darkness which separates 
our system from other solar systems, in the nebulz where the glowing gases reveal 
solar systems in their early stages of development. All the spectral lines do not seem to 
have their terrestrial counterparts, and one substance appears to belong so exclusively to 
the sun, that to it the name helium has been given. But the iron, the hydrogen, the 
magnesium, the calcium and several other elements, when vaporized in the suns of 
space, respond to the vibrations impressed on them, just as do the same elements on the 
earth. This community of matter through the universe as was shown in the case of - 
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oxygen, our most common terrestrial element, may for a long time escape complete de- 
tection, but as a general truth it is sufficiently obvious. If the community of life show 
itself in the case of Dr. Hahn’s meteorite it is taking the exact step in organized, which 
has been followed by such conclusive evidence in unorganized, matter. 

The presence of organized matter on meteorites was long ago suspected from 
the presence of carbon, that element which, on the earth, is so essential to life. Soft 
masses of stone have been picked up in Cape Colony, which formed part of the debris 
of an exploded meteorite, and which chemical analysis showed to contain a fraction of 
one per cent. of organic matter. 

We must add to this the additional fact that the spectrum of comets gives, beside a 
faint continuous spectrum of reflected sun-light, the three bright bands which belong to 
carbon, The chemistry of carbon is the chemistry of organic compounds, and its 
presence in comets adds further confirmation to the presence of organized life in the 
celestial spaces. 

This has an important connection also with the question of meteoric life. It is no 
longer doubtful that an intimate relation exists between comets and meteors. The 
meteors which we shall witness about the roth of August next, unless the full moon 
obscure their feebler light, are part of a great ring of small bodies which move around 
the sun in an orbit with which the part of a small comet which visited the earthly 
neighborhood in 1862 intimately coincides. The Lyrid and the Leonid showers of 
meteors which visit us on the 20th of April and 14th of November respectively have 
comets which keep them close company in their huge orbits around the sun. Still 
more striking is the relation in the case of the Andromedes of the 27th of November. 
In 1872 the astronomical world was on the lookout for the return of Biela’s Comet, 
which had _ previously excited attention by its curious separation into two parts, each 
one a complete comet in itself. It was to pass very close to the earth, and was to ap- 
proach it from the direction of the constellation Andromeda. The comet did not come, 
and it has never since been seen; but from that identical spot in the heavens came an 
abundant shower of meteors; they rained down on England at the rate of thousands 
per hour. Where the comet went to we do not know, but by some mysterious trans- 
formation its orbit was usurped by a cluster of meteoroids. 

Glowing gaseous carbon in comets as indicated by their spectra, is then a fact alto- 
gether in harmony with the solid carbon of meteorites and the fossil organisms of Dr. 
Hahn. They all point toward the conclusion that life, and life which at least in the 
form of its physical embodiment resembles in some respects terrestrial life, exists else- 
where among the masses which belong to the family of our sun. 

They point farther than this, It is known that many if not all of the comets did not 
primarily belong to the solar system. They are wandering messengers through celes- 
tial space from sun to sun, which pay usa brief visit, whirl around the sun, and rush off 
again. The few that are periodic have probably been made so by the attraction of 
planets, notably of Jupiter,-which checks their speed and enchains them within reach of 
the solar influence. The carbon which they bear to us may not be carbon which they have 
picked up in this little system of ours, but a fragment of life which they have borne from 
some exterior sun. It begins to look as if the hypothesis of Sir William Thompson , 
made several years ago to account for the presence of life on this planet, and so supply 
to evolutionists a place of beginning, that the first germ was brought here by a wander- 
ing comet, might not be absolutely devoid of foundation, 

Important results await the discovery of the cause and origin of meteorites and the 
reason of the connection which exists between them and comets. A flood of light on a 
number of important questions relating to the structure and character of the universe 
would be thrown by such a discovery, which seems necessary to codrdinate the many 
important facts which recent science has accumulated. The time is ripe for research 
in this field, and the desired knowledge will not be long delayed. Hahn. O. Die 
Meteorite und ihre Orgunisuien— Lau p, Tiibingen, 1881. 

THE CHANNING CENTENARY.—In the “ Channing Centenary Volumes,” Dr, Rus- 
sell N. Bellows has brought together reports more or less complete of the prinicipa] 
memorial meetings held in Europe and America on the one hundredth anniversary of 
William Ellery Channing’s birth, in April of last year. The delay in publication, ren- 
dered inevitable by the publisher’s decision to make the volume much more compre. 
hensive than was originally intended, can hardly be said to have been prejudicial or 
injurious, since it has resulted in the preparation of a really monumental work, which 
has the advantage of “ appearing when the times are ripe.” The width and depth of 
public interest in the celebration, as is well observed in the introduction, surpassed the 
expectation of even Dr. Channing’s most faithful disciples and ardent friends, and 
while this display of. intelligent sympathy revealed the extent of the study of his life 
and writings, it must also have served to stimulate to that study a large new constitu- 
ency of readers on both sides of the Atlantic. “To preserve and present ina form 
convenient for students, whether of Dr. Channing’s life, character and teachings, or of 
the present tendencies of liberal religious thought, this somewhat remarkable body of 
testimony, is,” says the compiler, “the purpose of this volume. Seldom before have 
so many noted and worthy men of widely different religious opinions joined their 
voices in a chorus of praise at once so hearty, so generous and so discriminating.” ‘Che 
intellectual diamond is shown in every light, the moral landscape is examined from 
every point of view. It will perhaps be enough for American readers to say tha; 
among the contributors to this volume mentioned in the first page of the index are 
President Eliot, James T. Fields, Longfellow, Whittier, Henry W. Bellows, Charles T, 
Brooks, Bishops Huntington and Clark, William Lloyd Garrison, Julia Ward Howe, 
James Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, William H. Channing, Minot J. Sav- 
age, A. Bronson Alcott and James Martineau, a notable bead-roll of genius and talent 
indeed. There is, it may be also noted, an excellent report of Mr. Beecher’s address 
in Brooklyn, really one of the finest and most graceful of his recent oratorical efforts, 
while Mr, John Fretwell’s remarkable letter on the influence exercised by Channing 
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on the different peoples of Europe possesses the very highest value, and will perhaps 
surprise not a few Americans who are far from being careless or casual students of his 
life and teachings. The “Centenary Volume” is illustrated with a fine heliotype 
from the marble bust by Sidney H. Morse. Boston: Geo, H. Ellis. 1881. Pp. 532. 


A NIHILIsT PrIncess.—It was to be expected that the troubles that render Rus- 
sia an awful spectacle before the world should sooner or later find their way into litera- 
ture. The first of what will undoubtedly prove a rich field to the writer of fiction has 
been received in “A Nihilist Princess” from the French by M.L. Gagneur. The 
story, which the translator endeavors to connect with some of the more recently exposed 
Nihilists, can hardly be said to be very powerful, as it is evidently written by one who 
has no better knowledge of Nihilism than can be obtained from encyclopedias, maga- 
zines and newspaper files, of the last twenty years, “A Nihilist Princess” does not therefore 
impress the reader as being a vivid potrayal of the tremendous influences and methods 
of Nihilism, and will disappoint anybody who takes up the book expecting this. The 
great novel that is destined of course to come is not found in this book of M. Gagneur’s. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain fascination about the book, with its revolutionary red 
in the binding, derived partly from tke fact that it is a novel woven from what has been 
news and wonder of the world for two years past, and partly because it is the forerunner 
ofa literature of Nihilism. ‘The name of the translator is not affixed. The book is 
also subject to criticism for some errors in proof reading. It is attractively bound and 
the type is good. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1881. Pp. 366. 

On THE SUNRISE SLOPE.—This title has been chosen by Miss Catherine E. Con. 
way for a small volume of her poems, to which the Rev. Patrick Cronin of Buffalo has 
prefixed a preface so laudatory as to at once raisea feeling of distrust of the writer in 
the mind of the reader. The fifty-eight poems which are comprised in the volume, five 
of which are translations from the French, show merit and a perfect appreciation of metre, 
though that chosen is not always the most forcible, but are permeated in every line 
with the griefs and crosses of an unhappily clouded life. Miss Conway has evidently 
been unfortunate and we could have wished that there had been a little more sunshine 
and a little less shadow in her poems. The volume is well printed and handsomely 
bound. The Catholic Publication Society Co,, New York: 1881. Pp, 153. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
ESSRS. SCRIBNER & CO., publishers of Scribner's Monthly, Saint Nicholas, 
«The Spiritual Song Series,” etc., changed their corporate title on the 2Ist ult., 
to “ TheCentury Co.,” the July numbers of their magazine bearing the new corporate 
imprint. The title of Scribner's Monthly will be changed to 7he Century with the 
next number. 

Messrs Ford, Howard & Hulbert will publish at once a new novel, “The Fate of 
Madame La Tour,” by Mrs. A, G. Paddock, who has lived in Utah for many years, and 
who, although a Gentile and the wife of a Gentile, has lived upon the most intimate 
terms with the Mormons. Through this acquaintance and the establishment of mutual 
confidence, Mrs. Paddock came into possession of many facts, which she has used to set 
off the true story of Madame La Tour, The author's trustworthiness is vouched for by 
such authorities as the Governor of Utah and Mr. Whittier, and the volume promises to 
be an interesting contribution to that important and popular class of works already illus- 
trated by Judge Tourgee’s books and “ Ploughed Under.” 

Messrs Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to publish the American edition of Mr. Joseph 
Thomson’s “To the Central African Lakes and Back.” It might be suggested that a timely. 
book would be a small volume, containing the essence of the recent publications on Af- 
rica, which are both numerous, valuable and interesting, and perhaps a companion book 
on the Arctic research of the last six years would be found acceptable. 

Messrs. E, & J. B. Young & Co., announce a new volume of sermons, “The Mys- 
tery of the Passion of Our Blessed Redeemer,” by the Rev, W. J. Knox Little, a clergy- 
man well known in both countries, 

The first volume of the “ History of Woman Suffrage,” edited by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Matilda Joslyn Gage, has just been published. 

The Secretary of the Treasury hasordered the compilation of an interesting volume, 
a history of Civil Service Examinations in this country. 

General Beauregard’s new book has been erroneously announced in certain literary 
In a private letter the General says that he can- 
not yet determine when it will be ready, but probably in 1882. Unless General Sher- 
man has experienced a radical change of mind, the stories that he intends bringing out 
a new edition of his “ Memoirs” are equally baseless. His intention always has been 
to leave the “ Memoirs” in their present form during his lifetime. 

The Chicayo Times is not convinced that the Chicago Public Library is a remunera- 
tive enterprise. Of all the English books taken out last year, it says,71%4 per cent. 
were prose fiction, about 8 per cent. historical and dramatic, and about 10 per cent. 
works relating to travel, science and art. If the comparison were made of the ratio of 
circulation to books of each kind on the shelves, the showing would be even more re- 
markable in favor of fiction. 

American books and magazines elbow their way sturdily into the literary columns 
of the English periodicals. Of Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson’s ‘Pastoral Days,” just 
re-issued by Chatto & Windus, the aristocratic Morning fost says, “It is full of 
engravings in the highest style of American art, and, therefore, it is almost superfluous 
to say that it is a charming book. Most people are now familiar with that wonderful 
delicacy and finish which the American engraver imparts to his work, and with which, 
perhaps, the printer’s art has not a little to say.” And the same journal remarks of 
Dr. Abel Stevens’s "Mme. de Staél,” published in England by Murray, that «it is be- 
yond doubt far the best treatise on this gifted lady which has appeared in the English 
language.” 

Mr. Thomas Gibbons, an English author who drifted into the American naval ser- 
vice some years ago, has announced a volume of Travel Notes under the title of “Boxing 
the Compass,” treating of such topics as early voyagers to China, Chinese ceremonies, 
customs and superstitions, Siam and the worship of the White Elephant, the first English- 
man in Japan, and the like. Mr. Gibbons has already written several curious books, 


; and among them “ The American Expedition to Corea,’ and “The Way to Ichang.”’ 
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Professor A. H, Sayce has made an important contribution to Hebrew literature and 
history in his essay on the Hebrew inscription recently discovered at Jerusalem, on the 
rock wall of a subterranean tunnel hewn through the southern part of the Temple Hill, 
and serving to conduct the water of the so-called « Spring of the Virgin” to the Pool of 
Siloam. This interesting and valuable inscription was discovered by accident and 
recovered with difficulty. A boy fell into the conduit, and when he came to the sur 
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face thought he noticed characters cut in the wall, mentioning the fact to a German 
architect settled in Jerusalem. On his: examination and report, the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund contributed money for drawing oft the water flowing through the passage, 
and a copy was taken with great difficulty, as the tunnel was pitch dark and swarmed 
with mosquitoes, and the copyist had to sit in about four inches of mud and water, ina 
space not two feet broad, exposed to all the effluvia of a subterranean drain. More- 
over, the characters had been filled with a hard deposit of lime, as well as damaged by 
every accidental scratch in the stone, and could therefore be only traced by one who 
was thoroughly acquainted with Semitic paleography. While the characters are 
identical in form with those of the famous Moabite Stone, there are three which are yet 
more archaic—this would point to an earlier date than the ninth century, B.C. The 
Pool of Siloam is called simply “ The Pool,” implying that there was no other artificial 
reservoir in existence at the time, whereas there were at least two or three in the age 
of Isaiah. And the locality from which the tunnel started is called Yerah or Yeru, 
which seems to explain Genesis xxii. 14 as well as the compound name Jeru-salem, 
regarded as a dual by the Hebrew punctuators. In any case, the inscription is the old- 
est Hebrew document of the kind, and presents the most ancient form of the 
Pheenician alphabet yet discovered, besides throwing light on the topography of the 
eastern side of the Holy City. It also settles the length of the Hebrew cubit, as it 
states that the tunnel was 1,000 cubits long. The language is for the most part that of 
the Old Testament, though there are one or two new words and grammatical forms, 
and the usual rendering of a particular word used in the Book of Kings is corrected. 
Perhaps, however, the chief interest of the inscription lies in the indication it affords of 
the extent to which writing was known and practiced among the Jews in the early 
period to which it belongs. Its discovery leads to Lope that similar early records may 
be found when “ underground Jerusalem” can be explored. 

The British Museum had last year 839,374 visitors, including 133,842 who went 
to the reading-rooms for purposes of study and research. During the year there were 
acquired 441 manuscripts, 226 rolls and charters, 24 detached seals, and 111 Oriental 
manuscripts, including a volume containing 85 portraits of Emperors of China, with 
historical notices, and 99 colored drawings of men and women of different classes and 
trades. Among the new acquisitions in the department of printed books are a consid- 
erable number of rare Mexican books, bought at the sale of the remarkable collection 
formed by the late Don José Fernando Ramirez, President of the Emperor Maximil- 
jan’s first ministry. Amongst them are a few of the earliest productions of the Spanish- 
American press, and some very curious and rare works in the various native languages. 
Perhaps the most curious book isa volume containing the works by Alonzo Gutierrez, 
called De Vera Cruce, a Spanish missionary, entitled respectively « Recognitio Summu- 
larum” and “ Dialectica Resolutio cum textu Aristotelis.” They were both printed in 
Mexico by Juan de Pablos in 1584, and are both of excessive rarity. . Bound up with 
them are two leaves of the Agave paper, such as was used by the Indians before the 
conquest of the country by che Spaniards, But the chief interest to the English stu- 
dent consists in the fact that the title of the second of these works is enclosed in the 
identical wood-cut border used by the English printer, Edward Whitchurch, for his 
edition of the first Prayerbook of Edward VI. in 1549, and which seems afterwards to 
have been exported to Mexico, It bears the initials of Whitchurch, “ E, W.,” but the 
emblem of the bleeding heart has been substituted for the arms of Queen Catharine 
Parr, which previously appeared in a shield at the foot of the title, 

“The Marriag> of Time. A Rhymed Story,’’ by “ Ambofilius,” is the most re- 
markable volume lately issued from the English press. It contains 223 mortal pages 
of “rhymed verse,” of which the following is rather a favorable specimen : 

My name, good sir, is Ambofilius ; 
My father is a Minister of State. 
He’s often told me he felt bilious 
When he had to take part in some debate. 

Victor Hugo’s “ Quatre Vents de I’Esprit” contains a very clever and characteristic 
epic poem, wherein the statues of Henry IV., Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. traverse 
Paris at midnight in search of their descendants, and chance upon the lopped head of 
Louis XVL, as it is falling from the guillotine. Some of the satirical verses are worthy 
of the poet’s fame, though olten disfigured Ly his boundless egotism, but incomparably 
the best work is to be found in the lyrical poems, many of which recall in their fresh- 
ness and grace the “Chansons des Rues el des Bois.” 

Mme. de Rémusat's letters to her husband, during the period 1805-1814, 
while they are charming in style and spirit, will be found disappointing to readers who 
look for a continuation of the famous “ Memoirs.” Their principal historical value con- 
sists in the graphic picture which is given of the deadness and distress of Paris during 
the days of the Emperor's greatest glory, at the time of the victories of Austerlitz and Jena, 
a subject to which Metternich adverts repeatedly in his own volumes. 

One of the most interesting volumes published this summer at Paris is the corres- 
pondence of the Abbé Galiani, one of the most brilliant cazseurs of the last century, 
with Mme. d’Epinay, the volume of which has just been brought out by Colmann 
Lévy. 

A book which will prove an interesting supplement to Edouard Fournier’s “ L’Esprit 
dans .’ Histoire,” and “ L’Esprit des Autres,” is M. Lucien Rigaud’s “ Dictionnaire des 
Lieux Communs,” a collection of all the stock phrases of the French journalists and 
litterateurs, with examples, anecdotes, etc. Napoleon was a terrible consumer of these 
phrases, as is shown by a relentless examination of his bulletins, dispatches and speeches. 

M. Emile Littré’s death makes of interest some statistics as to his monumental 
“ Dictionary.” The first ‘“‘ copy” was delivered to the printers, September 27th, 18<9, 
and the last July 4th, 1872, the totai number of sheets (not including the supplement) 
being 415,636. There were 2,242 sheets set up, while the additions made in proof 
amounted to 292 pages, each ofthree columns. The body of the Dictionary, excluding 
the supplement, represents a column of solid printed matter twenty-four miles long. 

Fourier’s oldest disciple has just died at the great age of ninety-four. M. Just 
Muiron, who succeeded in raising the funds wherewith Fourier was enabled to give to 
the world in 1822 his “* Traite de |’ Association Domestique Agricole.” 

Father Curci, the eminent ex-Jesuit theologian, has submitted to the Congregation 
of the Index and withdrawn his obnoxious book, « The New Italy and the Old Zealots,” 
in which he had urged upon the Church the necessity of her adapting herself to the 
democratic ferm of modern society, of reforming herself and of separating from the 
State and her wealth which has impaired her spirituality. In it he also recommended 
a return to the primitive mode (within certain limits) of electing the Bishops by the 
Clergy and people unitedly. 

A German author, Herr A. von Reumont, has taken up the cudgels against a living 
Italian littérateur and a dead French academician, whom he charges of flat plagiary. 
Of Signor Ulrico Hoepli’s translation of his “ Biography of Gino Capponi,” he com- 
plains that the title has been changed to “Gino Capponi and His Times,” and the 
reader is not told that the book is a translation. In the next place it had been his ex- 
pressed wish that no Italian version of it should be made, as the work was written for 
Germans, and Tabarrini’s excellent book on the same subject was already in existence. 
Besides this, the translation, from beginning to end, is incredibly tad. Herr von 
Reumont also attacks the late M. St. René Taillandier, who for many years hardly did 








anything else than translate German books into French, and who, he says, stole nearly 
the whole of his (Von Reumont’s) «* Countess of Albany,” and published it in France 
as his own work, showing, in what was original in his book, that he knew through 
personal research nothing whatever about the Countess and her connection with Al- 
feri, although he had lived long close to the library in Montpellier, where there was 
an abundant collection of documents throwing light on the subject. 


The fourth edition of James R. Osgood & Co’s guide to “ The White Mountains,” comes 
opportunely from the press at the opening of the travel season. This guide book 
modeled on the ever incomparable “ Bédekers,” is exactly what any one who visits 
the White Mountains requires. It is accurate, full, honest and portable, and will 
prove the traveller’s most faithful companion. In typography and binding it could 
not be improved. = 








DRIFT. 


—General W. T. Sherman’s letters are always good reading, and the following ex- 
tracts from one of recent date may not prove uninteresting to readers of THE AMERICAN: 
“I doubt if Badeau could have squeezed his material into one volume. I think all 
such books are merely material for the Future Historian, who will be the better able to 
condense. . . . Movements of flying columns from one base or district to another have 
been practised ever since the world began. We have sent out such expeditions from 
Fort Leavenworth to the Indian country, to New Mexico, to Utah, thousands of miles, 
and though mine from Atlanta to Savannah, 300 miles, and from Savannah to Golds- 
boro’, 450 miles, have been pronounced by Jeff. Davis as in violation of all the rules of 
war (therefore ought to have failed—though they did not fail!), that approved by him- 
self and conducted by his military hero Sidney Johnston, from Fort Leavenworth to 
Utah in 1857—1200 miles—was O K and eminently right. 1, of course, expected Jeff. 
Davis to attack Grant, Hooker, Lincoln, myselfand everybody who would not submit 
to his dictation, but his hits at Joe Johnston and Hood are ungenerous in the highest 
degree. In one paragraph he demonstrates the importance of Atlanta by reason of its 
arsenals, factories, and geographical location, removes Joe Johnston and appoints Hood 
to defend it, and then abuses me for treating the place, when captured, as a military con- 
quest. Again he abuses Hood for his invasion of Tennessee and calls it a wild-goose 
chase—now, I know that when Jeff. Davis came to Georgia to visit Hood’s army after 
it had been driven out of Atlanta, he made the soldiers a speech, which was heard by 
one of my spies and was reported to me the next day, to the effect that they were about 
to begin a campaign in which the Tennessee and Kentucky troops would tread their 
native soil again, and by cutting off my supplies would compel me to retreat, and they 
would make that retreat more disastrcus than was Napoleon’s from Moscow. He then 
knew Hood was going to invade Tennessee—that was in September or October, 1864, 
—-two months before the event. He was then General Hood’s Commander-in-Chief, 
and if his then contemplated invasion of Tennessee was the action of a ‘madcap on the 
wildest of wildgoose chases,’ he—Davis—is responsible. I think the weakest part of 
Davis’s “ Rise and Fall” is in his taking refuge in possibilities—what might have been 
ifso and so had not happened. If Sidney Johnston had not been killed we at Shiloh 
would not have been living—if Stonewall Jackson had Leen in Hood’s place there 
would not have been a March to the Sea, &c. History deals with what was and is, and 
and ’tis folly to discuss what might have been. Such discussions are idle and mischievous. 
Davis was recognized as Commander-in-Chief of the Confedeiate army and his orders 
were obeyed as absolutely as were those of Mr. Lincoln. He had the widest possible 
range for his choice of leaders, and if he made a bad choice, on him and him alone, 
rests the responsibility. I think his reported remarks at Indianapolis of June 10 will 
damage his reputation even more than his ‘ History.’ Supplemental to my Hartford 
speech, I had at the time in hand the original report of the name every man, woman 
and child who was removed from Atlanta tothe South, with the number of packages 
carried out by each. I now have acopy and have added up the quantities. Davis 
records that the ‘few articles’ these puor Exiles were allowed to take away were plun- 
dered by the guardsentalong. I give the recapitulation, and in due time the whole will 
be published. Adults, 705; children, $07 ; servants (slaves), 79; total, 1,651. Packages 
of baggage, 8,842; horses, 9; cows, 19; calves, 6; wagons, 2; drays, 2; carriages 
and buggies, 2.” 


In the Modern Review, in the course of an article on “The Medical Profession and 
its Morality,” the writer says: « What are the motives of those luminaries who recom- 
mend all the bad wines and sickly beverages which we see advertised every day in the 
newspapers? <A more certain way of promoting disease than the recommendation of 
some of this rubbish is scarcely conceivable. An American medical man was recently 
offered £1,090 to puff one of these drinks (by no means the worst) and act as its 
usher to the New York market. This doctor, being honest, declined the bribe.” 


Professor David Swing, the well known Chicago preacher, takes a very optimistic 
view of the modern household in America. The age, he says, is economical as well as 
extravagant, “nor is this a fashion that will suddenly change. Beauty and simplicity 
have been many centuries in finding each other, but they have met not to part. Com- 
mon sense has issued a decree to the effect that a small house is as honorable asa large 
one, and that pine is as noble as black walnut, and that a neat wooden floor is just as 
awfully sweet as ever was an Axminster. The same taste and common sense mingled 
have turned gold and silver table ware into glass, and all the poor young folks smile 
with delight at the reform.” 


An interesting scientific expedition is that which sets out next week under the charge 
of Professor S. P. Langley, Director of the Allegheny Observatory, to determine by 
actual experiment the amount of heat given by the sun to the earth. A resident of 
Pittsburgh defrays the expenses of the expedition, ard will not allow his name to be 
made public. To attain its special object the expedition mnst seek one of the most 
elevated summits on the continent, in an extremely arid region, these two conditions 
being essential. These are found in Arizona and Southern California, where stations 
3,000 and 14,000 feet respectively above the sea level have been selected, to permit of 
observations under different atmospheric conditions. One of the objects of the expedi- 
tion will be to prove by a new class of experiments a curious conclusion which Prof. 
Langley has already arrived at: to the effect that the sun is not really a white, or yel- 
iow, or even a red object; but that sunlight is in reality blue. 


—Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, in an essay in a western magazine, justly and generously 
extols the virtues of Southern women,” and tells this story to show that the women 
North and South were not radically different in nature: “ At a dinner party in New 
Haven in 1863 I heard a lady wish she had a great broom to sweep the whole South 
into the Gulf. She had just given her lover to be a—chaplain. One year later, in 
Georgia, an older woman said : ¢ Well, I just wish I could drive those Yankees into the 
Artic ocean.’ The Georgia woman had just lost a mule.” 


—In the current number of the Contemporary Review there is the startling assertion 
that Mr. Ernest Renan and the Tempter are one and the same old and wicked indi- 
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vidual, The author says that “it is in the garden of Eden M. Renan first makes his 
appearance on the field of history.” 

—There is reason in all things, even in the roasting of eggs, and, judging from this 
announcement, from a French newspaper, there is moderation in all things, even in the 
blowing up of Emperors, or, at least, in their notification to them of their fate: “The 


Czar has received a fresh manifesto from the Executive Committee conceived in very | . : | , : ; 
| and in many placesstairways took the pace of streets. Judging from the richness of the 


| remains, the more elegant structures of the city prcbably stood here. 


moderate terms, and announcing to him that he is condemned to death.” 

—The widow of the poet Uhland died a little while ago at Stuttgart. She and her 
husband were almost inseparable companions, and one of the few occasions on which 
either appeared in public without the other was when Uhland’s “ Duke Ernest ” was 
first represented. He had begged her to see the play alone, since, “ for his part, he 
couldn’t bear those historical plays,” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LITERATURE OF GEOGRAPHY, 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN. Boston, June 26th, 1881- 
Sir :—Having just read your small paragraph on page 157 of the issue of June 18th, 
1881, of THE AMERICAN, in which you show the interest attached to bibliography, I 
thought you and perhaps your readers also might be interested in knowing that the Paris 
Geographical Society had some time ago instructed me to prepare a list or catalogue of the 


various bibliographies published concerning the geography of the various countries of | 


the world, excluding however such countries as France, England and Germany. 

I have thus far gathered 1141 titles,thusdivided: Europe, 361; Asia, 180; Africa, 
68; America, 332; Oceanica, 31; polar regions, 16; oceans, hydrography, 9; 
travels, travelling geographers, 107; miscellaneous, general subjects, 37; total 1141. 

Before leaving Paris last winter I went to print with -533 titles, the balance (608) 
being the result of my researches in the various libraries of this country (New York, 
Astor; Washington, Congress; Boston, Athenzeum and Public; Cambridge, Harvard 
College) which have all been opened to me with such freedom and advantage, that I 
cannot but heartily sympathize with the views expressed in your article “ The Modern 
Public Library,” on page 151 of your number of June 28th, 1881. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully yours, 
JAMES JACKSON. 

P. S.—My impression is that you are mistaken in stating that the Lzérary Fournal 
is “the first periodical ever published by and for librarians.” It may be true for 
America, but certainly not for Europe. Petzholdt’s “Avzzeiger” and Neuer Anzeiger 


fiir Bibliographie und Bibliothekwissenschaft has been some forty odd years in exist- 


ence and is one among others that would answer perfectly your description. 





AMERICAN EXCAVATIONS AT ASSOS, 


Assos, AstA MINoR, June 6, 1 881. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN 


Archeological investigations have hitherto been generally directed to sites of his- | 


torical or literary importance, to Olympia and Troy, to Ephesus and Halicarnassus. 
Interesting and valuable as such explorations undoubtedly are, the student of Greek 
life must complete their results by the study of architecture and art. It is comparatively 
of little importance to him whether Bournabashi or Hissarlik is the real site of Troy ; 
he is rather occupied with the characteristics of the remains discovered, and the state 
of civilization which they indicate. With such scientific needs in view the archzeo- 
logical Institute of America has selected for the site of its first active work a place 
which presents in as perfecta state as possible all the characteristics of an ancient 
Greek city. This is Assos, little known in history save as the residence for a time of 
Xenocrates and Aristotle, and the point of departure of the Apostle Paul upon one of his 
voyages. It was colonized from Lesbos about 1000 B, C., and reached the height of 
its prosperity during the reign of Alexander the Great. Here the expedition of the 
Institute arrived about a month ago, and having made a complete survey of the city and 
its surroundings, are now about to begin the work of excavation, The object of the ex- 
pedition is to make a study of the remains of the city,—to restore its temples and other 
public buildings, and to locate its streets, its houses and its walls. The value which 
archeological science will be likely to derive from this study may be partially deter- 
mined by a glance at such features of the city as have been observed during the work 
of the past month. 

The most reinarkable fact about Assos is its wonderful situation, The Greeks were 
lovers of altitude. Desire fora beautiful location as well as the necessity for defence 
led them to select an acropolis as the site of their temples; but the conformation of the 
ground seldom permitted a whole city to be built on the top ofa mountain, as was the case 
with Assos. This mountain is a peak in that chain of Ida which borders the southern 
coast of the Troad. It rises abruptly from the sea; the first two hundred feet forming a 
precipice that hangs over the water and hides all traces of the city from the shore below. 


| 





The rest of the mountain is of more gradual ascent with the exception of the volcanic cliff 


that towers at the top and formerly constituted the acropolis. This rises perpendicularly 
to a height ofa hundred and fifty feet. Around and below it was built the ancient 
city: and here the ruins now lie, metope and triglyph, column and capital, tumbling in 
wild disorder down the slopes of the mountain as far as the edge of the precipice that 
hangs over the sea. The ascent of the acropolis is steep and difficult. It is accessible 
only on the north or inland side, by a path that winds around among the rocks. After 
a toilsome climb you stand upon the summit, rooo feet above sea level, The Gulf of 
Adramytium is far below you. 
upon the south beyond the blue gulf lies Mytilene, the ancient Lesbos ; and upon the 
north and west extend the rocky ridges of the Troad, with Ida rising in the distance 
over all. No city in all the Greek lands was as nobly -situated as this. Its position 


Upon the east you look over Lectum and the A’gean, | 


made it an important stronghold in all ages, and in Strabo’s time it was considered im- | 


pregnable. It was occupied by Greek, Lydian, Persian, Macedonian, Roman and 
Byzantine, and in the Middle Ages by the Genoese, Most of these powers have left 
traces behind them, and you can detect amid the ruins the strata of successive civilizations. 
The conformation of the ground has assisted very largely in preserving the charac- 
teristics of the city, and in spite of the devastation of earthquake and Turk, it can still 
be restored in all essential parts from such data as the remains afford. Scattered over 
the acropolis and the rocks at its base are many of the stones of an archaic Doric temple 
analogous to those at Paestum, the date of which is probably anterior to the year 5coO B.C, 
Its blocks are well preserved, and a restoration can easily be made. The position of 
the fortification walls has been determined by the survey. Upon the east, north and 
west, these walls rise in many places to a height of thirty feet, commanding by their 
angles and square towers all the approaches to the city. They are of Greek date, proba - 
bly of the Macedonian period, and are built of large blocks of grey volcanic ston , 
carefully cut and laid without cement. Such is the perfection of this work that the 
Romans could not improve uponit. It displays great engineering skill, and presents, | 
in the opinion of Texier, the most beautiful example of Hellenic construction that the 
centuries have preserved. Within these fortifications are the remains of a Pelasgic wall | 








built of irregular polygonal blocks, like the stone work at Mykenae. This indicates an 
early date forthe city of Assos, Outside thewalls, along the Sacred Way that led to the 
main entrance of the city, are scattered there mains of a large number of tombs, which have 
been broken open inthe search for treasure. They are good examples of late Greek art 
By far the most interesting portion of the city is that which lies upon the southern slop of 
the mountain. Herethe ascentis so steep that the ground was cut into a series of terraces, 


Just below the per- 
pendicular cliff of the acropolis are the ruins of a s¢oa or covered promenade, which ex- 
tend from one side of the city to the other, affording a wide prospect over the waters of the 
gulf to Lesbos and the more remote islands of the Aigean. The remaining column and 
walls of this stoa are extremely beautiful. Still farther down the slope the outlines of 
a large theatre can be plainly traced. This whole southern side of the mountain is 
thickly covered by the stones of the old city. 

The work of excavation will undoubtedly reveal a large number of missing members, 
and enable a complete restoration of many of the buildings to be made, Of others suffi- 
cient data will probably be obtained to suggest the main features of the structure. Thus 
Assos will rise from its ruins; temple and theatre, stoa and agora will take form again, 
until the typical Greek city will appear, in drawing at least, perfect in allits parts. ‘The 
value of such a study cannot be easily estimated. We already possess a systematic know- 
ledge of Greek architecture; we are familiar with the proportions and dimensions of 
its buildings, but never before has so good an opportunity occurred as is offered by tae 
remains of Assos to study the general features of a Greek city,—the position, arrange- 
ment and reiation of the Cifferent parts. From ascientific examination of these remains, 
we shall gain a more intimate knowledge of the daily life of the Greeks. 

‘That part of the Troad which lies in the immediate neighborhood of Assos sdeserve 
some attention. It is a mountainous coantry, some of the peaks being irregular 
volcanic rock covered with low shrubs. Deep ravines, wild and irregular, run 
between ri’ges, widening here and there into cultivated valleys. Upon the slopes 
of the hills are Turkish villages, the small square houses of which, built of gray stone, 
cannot be easily distinguished at a distance fromthe native rock. You will often meet 
the inhabitants of these villages upon the mountains, bringing wood or grain upon the 
backs of donkeys and camels to Bayram, whichstands upon the site of the ancient harbor 
of Assos, and serves as a port for the surrounding region. It is a picturesque little 
seaport, with its five low stone houses, its groups of Greek and Turkish sailors, and its 
half-dozen kaiks. The Institute’s party have made their headquarters here, and over 
a pleasant house that stands close to thesea float the familiar Starsand Stripes, X. 








FINANCE. 
New York, June 2gth, 1881. 

IRST and foremost in a review of the financial events of the week that ends to 

night must come the half-yearly statements of the operations of the Lake Shore, the 
Michigan Central and the Canada Southern Railroad Companies. There is much food 
for thought furnished to both speculators and investors in the showing that they present. 
It needed little brains for the reader ofthe daily newspapers to appeciate, months ago, 
the fact that the extraordinary Winter of 1880-81 had inflicted heavy losses on the rail- 
toads, curtailing their gross-earnings somewhat, but in a greater proportion increasing 
their working ex;enses. The earliest reports made of the net operations of the roads that 
were storm-smitten and snow-smothered, gave us a foretaste of what might be looked 
for nearly all around. In the case of the Erie Road, its business for March and April 
increased considerably, but the greater cost of handling it left the Company with net 
earnings below those resulting from the smaller business during the corresponding 
period last year. But th<re was, nevertheless, wide-spread disappointment when the 
statements of the so-called Vanderbilt roads were made public. Of course people knew 
that the Winter had damaged most of the transportation lines, but many of them took 
the statements that were made regarding the matter as “ exaggerations,” just as many 
of them refused to believe the well-substantiated statements that railroad rates were 
being ‘‘cut ” until the cold facts were presented by Commissioner Fink’s official pro- 
mulgations. It is not wise in this great growing country to look at all things through 
darkly blue spectacles, but the wisdom of the serpent 1s not that of the persons who 
persistently reject unfavorable statements until their verification comes at a time when 
it dces them no good, if they are speculators, and disturbs their peace of mind if they 
are investors. 

The Lake Shore Company paid its regular rate of dividend—2z per cent. for the quar- 
ter. But it was left with a surplus of only $36,340, against one of $569,956 at the cor- 
responding date in 1880. There was a decrease of only $103,000 in the Company’s 
gross earnings for the six months ended June 30 (part of this month, of course, being 
estimated in the statements,) but the working expenses exceeded those of the same pe- 
riod last year $460,616, The net earnings consequently were $563,616 less. By 
percentages, the working expenses were 61,09 of the earnings this year, against 55.34 
for the first six months of 1880. Michigan Central made a sorrier showing. Its gruss 
earnings fell off $281.000, and its expenses increased $124,000, and the dividends (2% 
per cent.) for the six months were not earned by $26,455, where at the same time in 
1880 a surplus of $110,472 was left after dividends to the amount of 4 per cent, had 
been paid. In other words, the Michigan Central earned more than 4 per cent. for its 
stockholders during the first half of the year 1880, while it did not earn 2% per cent 
during the first six months of 1881. There was no dividend whatever paid by Canada 
Southern. The Company’s net earnings decreased $232,172, and its interest charges 
were increased $134,564 by reason of its bonds becoming 5 per cents instead of 3. 
Now it may be—and it has been—said that the past winter was uncxampled and that 
therefore these statements are exceptional. But there are many railroad men who 
believe that freight rates saw their highest point for some years in 1880, and besides 
the increased cost of labor, materials, supplies, etc., is something not related to the 
extraordinary winter losses of the road, nor are the unprofitable rates at which east 
bound traffic has been carried this season the result of unpropitious elements. The 
Michigan Central road has been deprived of considerable business it formerly enjoyed, 
by the opening of the independent line of the Grand Trunk of Canada to Chicago. 
The Lake Shore has been threatened with a loss of the traffic of the Wabash, St, Louis 
& Pacifle railroad, when the latter’s Detroit connection with the Great Western of 
Canada is finished, and it is also menaced on both through and local business by com- 
peting lines that are being pushed to completion. 

On east bound freight rates the railroad war is still vigorously pursued. It is not 
likely to be arranged soon, for in addition to the time contracts made by numerous 
lines, if not by all of them, the water rates have been ‘orced down so low, and the 
competition of this route has been so stimulated by the ruinously lew rates of the rail 
roads that a restoration to old figures would mean to the roads a mutual surrender of 
business for the season. It is now evident that the west bound freight rates have been 
“cut,” and the cause of this difficulty is not hard to find. At present the New York 
Central is 3,942 tons and the Pennsylvania 1,732 tons ahead in their west bound ship- 


| ments of their respective percentages, while the Baltimore and Ohio is 5,178 tons and 


the Erie 496 tons in deficit. 
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There is no question that the present situation of affairs between the trunk lines is 
extremely unsatisfactory, and that more genuine ill-feeling exists between the leading 
managers at present than at any previous time since the establishment of the Commis- 
sion under the management of Mr, Albert Fink. It is customary for railroad officials 
to deny the existence of trouble as long as there is any hope that the public will 
believe them, and it is only natural that Commissioner Fink should strive to create the 
impression that rates are being maintained especially on west bound traffic. It must 
be conceded that the west bound pool has been remarkably successful for several years 
past; but it is equally true, as is admitted in a confidential circular of the Commissioner, 
that at present rates are not maintained, and the friends of the present system are 
alarmed over the threatened breaking up of the combination. Just how much stock 
jobbery has had to do with the present situation of affairs it may be difficult to deter- 
nine, but it is known Mr. Vanderbilt at one time was considering the advisability of 
breaking the market and reducing the value of all railroad securities for the purpose of 
preventing the completion of competing trunk lines, two or three of which are now 
under way, and all of which will undoubtedly be completed at an early day. It was 
argued that if the new lines could be prevented from selling their securities by a gen- 
eral depression of the stock and bond market, any temporary loss to the existing lines 
would be more than made up by future increased profits. It is claimed by some per- 
sons that Mr. Vanderbilt is now, and for some time has been, acting upon conviction 
of he truth of this theory. 

Among the events of the week were the ratification of the contract that conveys the 
stock of the Panama Railroad Company at 250 to the Lesseps Panama Canal Company ; 
the transfer of the controlling interest in the Northern Pacific and the Oregon Railway 


and Navigation Companies to the Oregon Transcontinental Company, and the offering 
of $39,000,000 to the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad Company when it only asked for 
$3,000,000. 

The stock market has been little more than a brokers’ market. A moderate 
pressure of long stocks has been developed and beyond that the general public has 
turned a cold shoulder to the speculation, Prices have been feverish and unsettled, 
and the tendency of the market has been downward. Indeed, the effect of the prevail- 
ing unfavorable conditions has been reflected by a considerable shrinkage in the 
values of the trunk line and other shares. With the hot season upon us and the feel- 
ing of operators so disturbed, the Wall Street “bulls” do not feel over-cheerful even 
with the hope of a stimulated speculation resulting from the July money disbursements 
before them. / 

The New York banks again pursued a conservative policy last week as regards 
their loan and deposit accounts. There was a reduction in the loans of $1,075,900 
and in the deposits of $666,800, making for the past two weeks a decrease of nearly 
$2,000,000 in loans and about the same amount in deposits. The surplus reserve last 
week was given at $9,274,200, an increase of $1,265,800, being 27.70 per cent. of the 
deposits, against 31.29 per cent. at the same date last year and 29.44 per cent. for the 
corresponding week in 1879. , 

The clearances for the week fell below a thousand million dollars but were nearly 
$346,000,000 greater than those for the corresponding week in 1880. 

The Philadelphia stock market has presented the same unsettled and generally 
weak features that have characterized the speculation in this city and no special move- 
ment has been developed that calls for particular comment. 











DIE FORGED EYE BARS. THE PHILADELPHI 


A BRIDGE WORKS. 








MACHINE RIVETING. 


SHOPS AT POTTSTOWN, PA. 


Josern H. Corrope. 


COFRODE & SAYLOR, 


Francis H. Saytor. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS» BRIDGE BUILDERS, 


(OFFICE, 250 SoutH FourtH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Contractors for the Construction and Erection of Iron or Wooden Bridges, Viaducts, Turn- Tables, 
Plans and Prices furnished on 
Specifications solicited. 


Roofs and Building. 
application. 
BRIDGE RODS WITH UPSET ENDS. 








SUMMER RESORTS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 





MANSION HOUSE. 





LOCATION UNSURPASSED, Handsomely 
Furnished, Two Hundred Rooms, STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS, Elegant New Billiard Parlor with Six New 
Collender Tables: Prof. Fames Brophy’s Orchestra, 
Coach to Beach, W. U. Telegraph and Union News 
Stand in Office, Finest New Summer Bathing Houses 
on the Island, Extensive and Airy Porches, Same ar- 


rangement as List season. 


CHARLES McGLADE, Proprietor. 





UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
BROWN & WOELPPER, 


wners and Proprietors. 


| in waiting. 


$1. CLOUD HOTEL, | 


~ Formerly “ Tammany or Cleaver’s,”” 
NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
Near Atlantic Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
J. B. MYERS, Proprietor, 
(Late of Ashland House.) 


— 


CONGRESS HALL. 


NOW OPEN, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music. 
Remain in the Cars until Congress Hall is called at Massachusetts 
GEORGE W. HINKLE, Proprietor. 


| 
Avenue, 


CONWAY HOUSE, 
CONWAY, N. H. 


Pleasantly located; fine view of mountain scenery ; 
half a mile from depot, and first-class in every respect. 
(ood livery.. Terms liberal. + 

L. H, EASTMAN, Proprietor. 





| Concord Raiiways, and by the Grand Trunk by way of Portland. 


| First-c 
' and full information, address” 





CASTINGS FOR WOODEN BRIDGES 


THE WENTWORTH, 
NEWCASTLE, N. H. 


‘This Hotel will open June 18th, It has accommodations for 450 


guests, and offers more attractions for the pleasure and comfort of | __ 


its patrons than any other seaside resort on the Atlantic coast. Its 
high situation affords beautiful views both inland and seaward, its 
healthful atmosphere, the easy manner by which it can be reached, 
its advantages for boating, fishing and bathing, excellent drives and 
attractive walks, all combine to make it one of the mest charming 
places on the New England coast. The house contains every mod- 
ern appliance, It has spacious and well ventilated rooms, furnished 
in black walnut, WITH THE BEST OF BEDS, large parlors, halls and 
rooms for social enjoyment, passenger elevator operated by steam, 
Music Hall for dancing and theatricals, 

An Orchestra of twenty members, of acknowledged professional 
ability, under the direction of Mr. John J. Braham (Musical Di- 
rector of the Boston Museum), will furnish music for the season. 

The verandah, fifteen feet in width, surrounding the house, gives 
an extended promenade of over 1000 feet in length, while the view 
is unexcelled in beauty and grandeur. Bowling Alleys, Billiard 
Room, Steam Yacht for excursions, sail and row boats under the 
direction of trusty and experienced men, Grounds lighted by the 
electric light. Stock reports received every hour. 

The Wentworth is situated three miles from Porismouth, and is 
reached by means of the Eastern Railway in two hours’ ride from 
Boston, and is equally distant from Portland, Maine. It is four 
hours’ ride from the Fabyan House by way of the White Mountain 
Notch and North Conway. It is also reached from the White 
Mountain range by the Boston, Concord and Montreal and the 


At the station in Portsmouth the coaches of the Hotel are always 


Address F. W. HILTON & Co., 





Portsmouth, N.H. | 


(NEW) MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 
CRESSON SPRINGS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. | 


On the summit of the Alleghenies, 2,200 feet above sea level, 
within seven hours’ ride of Philadelphia. 

3y the erection of a new and elegant hotel the accommodations 
at this charming resort have been greatly enlarged and improved, 
The drainage and water supply are perfect. Passenger elevator, 
electric bells, new bath and billiard rooms and children’s dining and 
play rooms have been added to the equipment of the hotel, and it 
has been elegintly furnished throughout. Cottage residences to let. 
First-c:ass music, etc. For circular containing analyses of water 
W. D. TYLER, Superintendent. 





WASHINGTON HOTEL. — 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 





‘ logation of rooms. _ Pies eae F 





The State of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 
for all parts of the State and 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting aud Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax, etc. 

For MT DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer. 
Additional accomodations and attractions being offered each year. 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line. 

PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. BOOTHBY, Superintendent. 
General Ticket Agent. 


PorTLanD, Me., May rsth, 1881. 





H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C L. COMFORT, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH GRADE 





Flavoring Extracts and [iquid Rennet, 
COOKING HERBS, 


— No. 17 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET,— 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Grand Fourth of July Celebration 
MAIN CENTENNIAL BUILDIN:;, 
Monday July 4, 1881. 


GREAT MUSICAL, MILITARY, ORATORICAL AND 
SPECTACULAR ATTRACTIONS. 


Stxty-Frve Inp1an Boys AND Girts, from U. S. Government 
School, at Carlisle, to sing and make addresses, 

ORATIONS, by Senator Ben. Hill, and Hon. J. Randolph 
Tucker; Historical Tableaux Vivants; Fleral Dancing and Tab- 
leaux; Military Dress Parade and Drill; Roller Skating, Exhi- 
bitions of Magic, Ventriloquism and Marionettes, Dancing, &c., &c , 
from 8 A. M. to Ir P. M. 


TICKETS, 25 CENTS, CHILDREN 10 CENTS, 
“ AGENTS WANTED FOR t”t~” 


IBLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition of the Revised New 
Testament. Millions of people are waiting forit Do not be de- 
ceived by the Cheap John publishers of inferior editions. See that 
the copy you buy contains 150 fine engravings on steel and wood. 
Agents are coining money selling this edition Send for circulars. 
~ Address NaTIonAL PustisHinG Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 








AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
to canvass for subscribers to Hs 
THE AMERICAN, 
Commifsions liberal. Send for Samples Copies and rates. 
THE AMERICAN, P, O. Box, 1690, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos, 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


AMES L. CLAGHORN, 
ENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, 

DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


THOMAS ROBINS, 
Aes ON ERRINGER, 
. McCULLAGH, 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon. WM. A PORTER, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


JAMES M. AERTSEN, 
DANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT. 





Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 
INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DeEposIT COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
327—331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000. 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANT EE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

ei COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

he Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 

“a GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 
rate and apart from. the assets of the Compauy. As additional 
security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Total Assets December -31, 1880, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent. . ‘ . 








$15,573,297.62 
$2,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





BenyAMIN F, Stevens, Pres. JoserH M. Gresens, Sec’y. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, 


No. 133 Sourn Fourtn ented 


General Agents, 


PENN MUTUAL | 


Life Insurance Co., 


CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ASSETS, . - $7,467,181.35 
SURPLUS, . 1,669 ,279.71 
SAMUEL C. "HUEY, President. 


PURELY MUTUAL, 
Dividends annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Endowment Va issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
A pply to H.S. STEPHENS, Vice- President. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Insures Lives, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS Executor, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
Anp Receives Deposits ON INTEREST. 


. Charter Perpetual. 








Jncorporated 1836. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLus, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas Ripcway. Vice-President, JouN B. GARRETT. 

Treasurer, Hnnry TATNALL. Actuary, WitL1AM P. Huston. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





B. K. ¥AMISON & CO, 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on Commission. 
Securities a specialty. 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREETZ, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 


Ww. G. HUEY & CO., 
BANKERS, 


(Members of Stock ExcHANGE,) 


Nos. 50 & 52 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks AND Boxbs oN COMMISSION. 


Investment 








WIL LIAM D. ROGERS, 


CARRIAGES, 


1009 & 1011 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Rogers’ Music Store, 


1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Large Catalogue of Sheet Music at half price. All 
the popular Music and Musical Publications at reduced 


prices. Special attention to mail orders. 


~ Davis Vertical Feed Sewing Machine, 





It has no Cogs, Cams, Feed Teeth, or other annoyance. It has 
less machinery than any other machine, does all work without 
basting. One Thousand Dollars Reward will be paid to any one 
if they will do as great a range of work, and do it as well, on any 
other machine as can be done on the “ Davis.” Agents wanted, 


DAVIS MACHINE CO., 
ALVIN B. FELT, Manager. 


No, 1223 Cuestnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











Young Gentlemen. 


Time was when young men had 
little consideration in the matter of 
ready-made clothing. It seems strange 
now, but is true, that they were expec- 
ted to put up with the smaller sizes out 
of a general stock of men’s clothing. 

We were the first in this city to step 
out of the beaten track, and make, 
specially for young men, clothing of 
the shapes they require; and the most 
skilful of our cutters then prepared pat- 
terns to fit the various forms found in 
those who call themselves neither men 
nor boys. 

Making a study of young men’s 
clothing, naturally we succeed in fitting 
them. Our stock of young men’s sizes 
is kept large at all times of year, so 
that the young fellows never drop down 
on us without finding almost perfect 
outfits for college occasions, garden 
parties, or for the soberer uses of every- 
day life. 

JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


Chestnut, below Ninth, 








\) SWING, t-te on 


} CHAIR: ing every known 


— of furniture 
‘olid Comfort, 
thet body and 
of Chair can in- 
stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition. The swing- 
ing motion is most 


HERMON W. 


927 ARCH STREET, a oe PHIA; 108 FuLTON STREET, Boston ; 


LADD, 


207 CanaL St., New York, AND 94 MARKET St. , CHICAG 30. 


N' ational Scheel of Elocution and Cvisting, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nineteen TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in_their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Vorce, Enun- 
CIATION and Action in their application to ConvERSATION, 
READING, RECITATION and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Diptomas. SuMMER ‘l'ERM, JuLY 5. FALL Term, Oct 
3- Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 

BECHTEL, Secretary 
1416 and mol Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 











M. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, ™ 


1233 MARKET STREET. 

‘YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning einen 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. = 





FERREE & CO , PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and ng 8 Periodicals, at Club Rates, English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. «. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
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‘THE A MERICAN 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY F¥OURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 





Published every Saturday Morning at No. 726 Cuzstnut Street, | 


Philadelphia. 
DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER. 





CONTENTS OF 


7THIS NUMBER ; 


PAGE 

Weexkty Norss, ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ - 197 
EvITorRIALs : 

Republicans and Repudiators, ; ' P . 180 

Republican New Departure in Philadelphia, . . F . +380 
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Among the contributors for the month of May were: 

Alfred Balch, Erastus Brainerd, Noah Brooks, W. de Beauvoir 
Fryer, T. Francis Gordon, M. P.Handy, Rev. D. 0. Kellogg, D. D., 
William Sloane Kennedy, G. T. Lanigan, George Parsons he at 
J. Brander Mathews, George Morgan, Arthur Penn, Montgomery 
Schuyler, Lloyd P. Smith, Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, 
L. E, Thorne, Walt Whitman and Dr. H. C. Wood, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Five Dollars a year. 
The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 
Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing Editor The American. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Twelve Cents per line per week for outside pages ; ten cents 
per line per week for inside pages. 

No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
or half pages. 

The American ts sent free to those advertising in it. 








All communications or contributions should be addressed to 
W. R. Balch, Managing Editor 
THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1090, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 





The New York Office of THE AMERICAN is at 55 Broadway. 

The London Office of Tus American is No, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Mr. B. F. Stevens. 

At each of these offices copies of THz AMERICAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscriptions and advertisements will be received. 
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JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO., 


Wene and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILapELpHia. 
Sole Agents in the United States for 
Giesler & Co.'s Blue Seal, Blue Seal“ Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city, 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. 


One volume for the peaks and cascades, lakes and ravines of 
New Hampshire. One for the grand marine scenery and quaint 
cities of the Canadian seaboard. One forthe scenic beauties and 
romantic antiquities of New England, One for the beaches, lakes, 
and mountains, and the noble cities of New York and Pennsylvania. 
These books contain scores of maps; vivid descriptions of the 
scenery, history and poetry of each locality ; lists of hotels at each 
point, with their-prices and locations ; accounts of routes of travel 
by sea and land; choice quotations from hundreds of favorite auth- 
ors, referring to special localities, and no end of other items, to 
miaister to the comfort, satisfaction and enlightenment of the travel- 
Jer. The volumes a:e bound in flexible red cloth, and each 
contains from 400 to 500 pages. Price,’$1.50 each. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 











—INVALUABLE—— 


WORKS« REFERENCE 


PUBLISHED BY 


¥. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 
of the English Language. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. 
‘The Standard, and in all respects best, Dictionary published. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRA PH- 
ICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing complete and concise Biographical Sketches of the 
Eminent persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. THomas, 
A.M.,M D, Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
A Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. Austin ALLIBONE, 
LL.D. 3 vols. Imperial 8vo. Extracloth. $22.50, 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 

A Complete a Dictionary. Revised Edition of 
1880, Royal 8vo, Sheep. $10.00. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
American Revised Edition, THe BEST IN EVERY WAY. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Profusely Illustrated with 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 10 vols. Royal 8vo. 


FAUSSET’S BIBLE CYCLOPA:DIA, 
Critical and Expository. By Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.M. 
With 609 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Extra cloth. $5.00, 


ENCYCLOPASDIA OF CHEMISTR Y, 
Theoretical, Practical, and Analytical. By Writers of Emi- 
nence. Richly and profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. Imperial 
8vo. Extra cloth, $24.00, 


CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS, 
A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities connected with the Calen- 
dar. Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, Extra cloth. $8.00, 


CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 
A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the 
Old and New Testaments. By Drs, JAm1eson, Fausset, and 
Brown. With 16 Maps and Plans. 6vols. Royal 8vo, Ex- 
tra cloth, $15.00, 


FURNESSS CONCORDANCE 70 SHAKES- 
PEARE’S POEMS. 
An Index to Every Word therein contained, with the Complete 
Poems of Shakespeare. 8vo. Extracloth. $4.00. 


LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing all the Principal Names and Terms Relating to 
Antiquity and the Ancients, with a Chronological Table. 8vo. 
Sheep, $3.25. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MRS. GEOFFRE Y. 

By the author of ‘ Phyllis,” ‘Molly Bawn,” ‘“ Beauty’s 

Daughters,” Airy, Fairy Lilian,” etc, r2mo. Extra Cloth, 

$« 25. Paper cover, 69 cents. 

‘To say the truth about it, it is the most fascinating of the 
series. ‘lhe plot is cleverly woven, the descriptions are refreshingly 
original, and the narrative and dialogue sparkling.”—Badtimore 
Evening News. 

“TItis a book you can’t help liking, and it is sure to find lots of 
readers and add to the already well established fame of its author.”’ 
—Boston Post. 


ANNALS OF BROOKDALE. 


A New EnGLanp Vittace. A Novel. 











tzmo, Extra cloth. 


$1.25. 
A charming story of NewEngland Life. 


CORNEILLE AND RACINE. 

* By Henry M. Trollope. 16mo. Fine Cloth, $1 00. Being the 
Twelfth Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers,” 
Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. 

“ He gives a connected story of the life of both of his subjects, 
interspersed with liberal extracts from their best works. His work 
is very well done.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. 
Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the Young. 
By Samuel Brandram, M.A.,Oxon, 8vo. Extracloth. $1.75. 


ETIQUETTE OF SOCIAL LIFE IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


By Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren, 
rzmo, Extracloth. 75 cents. Paper cover, 


ALTON-THOR PE. 
A Novel. By Lucy N. Janney. 12mo. 
Cheap edition. Paper cover. 40 cents. 
“The best constructed and best written American novel that 
has appeared this season.”’"—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


TRUTH IN RELIGION. 
Or, Honesty In ouR FartH AND Worsuip. By Rev. J. B. 


Gross, author of ‘*The Teachings of Providence,’ ‘‘ Old 
Faith and New Thoughts,” etc, rzmo. Extracloth. $1.75. 


Fifth Edition. Square 
50 cents, 


Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


/ 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


F. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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NEW PICTURES. 


We are again in receipt of Beauti- 
ful New Engravings, New Pho- 
tographs, Etc., of every charac- 
ter, suitable for Home Decoration 
and Bridal Gifts. Also in stock 
all the 

ROGERS GROUPS. 
SOLE AGENCY. 


Circulars on application. The 
latest ones ‘‘Js it so Nominated in 
the Bond?” and ‘The Referee,” 

— being very popular. New Smail 
Tiles, Colored Photographs, «c. 
New Styce Mrrrors, New Parntincs. Picture FRAMES, 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Orders by mail receive Prompt and Full Attention. Telephone. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CRossINGS AND SWITCHES, 





Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Earth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


OFFICE: 








—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suir AND Encine Buitpinec 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. SELLERS & Co, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


_ MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Columbia Umbrellas 
ARE THE MOS71 DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 








LEARY’S 
OLD BOOK STORE 


No9 South NINTH StTREE 


FIRST STORE BELOW MARKETS? 














MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. ' 
RIGGS & BRO. WALNUT ST, 
Watches and Fewelry Repaired. 


ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET, 
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AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
qt SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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